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This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OR  NEW  EDITIONS 

OF 

STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN  NATURE  S  IMAGE.— By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Ad¬ 
ams;  7}^xl0}4  >n.;  pp.  114;  93  illustrations.  1898. 

Cloth,  $2.50. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers,  finely 
printed  and  illustrated.  Very  suitable  for  a 
grift  book. 

THE  HAND  CAMERA.-By  Wastell  &  Bayley, 
1905  ;  cloth,  204  pages,  illustrated,  50  cents. 

The  best  introduction  to  hand  camera  work. 

INTENSIFICATION  AND  REDUCTION.— By 
H.  W.  Bennett,  December,  1904  ;  cloth,  126 
pages,  5  x  7,  50  cents. 

MORE  LIGHT  IN  NEGATIVE  MAKING.— By 
E.  J.  Cook,  second  edition,  1905;  165  pages, 
cloth,  5x7,  $1.50. 

A  handbook  to  the  technical  processes  of 
negative  making. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  ROLL  FILMS.-By 
John  McIntosh,  1903;  cloth,  196  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  GUM-BICHROMATE.-By  J.  C. 
Richards,  1905 ;  cloth,  118  pages,  illustrated, 
$1.25. 

The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  guide  to 
carbon  printing  in  gum  bichromate. 

BROMIDE  PRINTING— By  Rev.  F.C.  Lambert, 
1902 ;  cloth,  71  pages,  5  x  7,  50  cents. 

The  only  text  book  on  bromide  printing. 

CARBON  PRINTING  MADE  EASY.— By  T. 
Illingworth,  1903  ;  4x7,  154  pages,  paper  cov¬ 
ers,  50  cents. 

An  easy  introduction  to  carbon  printing. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1905. -Com¬ 
piled  by  the  editors  of  the  Photogram  ;  7  x  10, 
176  pages,  200  illustrations,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  literary  and  pictorial  record  of  the  progress 
of  picture  making  in  various  countries. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY  FOR  1905.— By  W.  I.  L.  Adams  and 
S.  Hord  ;  150  pages,  300  illustrations,  paper 
covers,  95  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.45,  postpaid. 

The  only  American  year-book  of  photography. 

PHOTO  LIGHTING.— By  F.  Raymer  ;  cloth,  90 
pages,  illustrated,  $2.50. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY.—  By  W.  I.  Lin¬ 
coln  Adams;  5J£x8  in.;  pp.  135;  illustrated;  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  edition.  1899. 

Paper,  75c.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
A  popular  American  guide  for  the  beginner. 

PRACTICAL  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
— By  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Parts  I  and  II  in 
one  volume;  5x7J£  in.  Cloth,  $1.25 

TONING  BROMIDES —By  F.  W.  Somerville; 
1904;  112  pages,  5x7;  Paper  covers,  50  cents. 

The  authorative  textbook  on  practical  methods 
of  toning  bromide  prints 

PORTRAITURE  FOR  AMATEURS— By  F.  C. 
Lambert;  1904,  in  two  parts,  about  100  pages 
each;  illustrated;  5x7;  Cloth,  50  cents  per  part, 
or  $1.00  complete. 

PRACTICAL  FRAME  MAKING.— By  Col.  W. 
L.  Noverre;  1904;  100  pages:  diagrams:  Cloth, 
50  cents. 


ARTISTIC  RETOUCHING.— By  Clara  Weis- 
man,  1903;  156  pages,  cloth,  $2.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  FAILURES.— By  “Scruta¬ 
tor,”  1903,  94  pages,  illustrated,  paper,  50  cents. 

A  concise  compilation  of  prevention  and  cure 
for  failures  in  photography. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  RULE. —By  J.  Sterry, 
1903  ;  160  pages,  canvas,  50  cents 

A  practical  text  book  systematising  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulation. 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY.— By  H.  G.  Abbott, 
1899  ;  cloth,  250  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  PRESS. -By  the 
Editors  of  the  Photogram ;  second  edition, 
1905  ;  86  pages,  paper,  50  cents. 

A  concise  guide  to  photography  for  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  etc. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS.— By  Geo.  E. 
Brown  ;  paper,  128  pages,  diagrams,  5  x  8]4,  50 
cents. 

A  handbook  to  the  making  and  repairing  of 
photographic  apparatus. 

THE  LENS. — A  practical  guide  to  the  choice  of 
and  use  of  photographic  lenses,  by  Bolas  & 
Brown,  1902;  cloth,  172  pages,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COL¬ 
ORS — By  Bolas,  Tallent  &  Senior,  1900;  226 
pages,  6x9,  cloth,  $2.00. 

The  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes  of  photography  in  colors. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
By  E.  J.  Wall,  sixth  edition  revised,  1903,  350 
pages,  cloth,  $3.75. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHOTOGRAVURE.— By  H. 
Denison,  1902  ;  cloth,  140  pages,  x  9,  $2.25. 

Practical  instructions  based  on  actual  expe¬ 
rience. 

THE  WATKINS  MANUAL  OF  EXPOSURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT.— By  Alfred  Watkins, 
1903;  125  pages,  illustrated,  canvas,  50 cents. 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  AND  THE 
CRITICAL  JUDGMENT  OF  PICTURES. - 
By  Henry  R.  Poore;  6J4xl0  in.  pp.  225;  illus¬ 
trated  with  80  reproductions;  revised  edition. 
1904.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  book  develops  the  processes  of  pictorial 
construction,  setting  forth  the  principles  which, 
as  a  necessary  foundation,  underlie  the  work  of 
the  artist.  From  this  as  a  basis,  through  the 
aid  of  many  illustrations,  from  well-known 
paintings,  the  argument  is  unfolded  with  a 
clearness  which  appeals  as  well  tothe  layman  as 
to  the  student.  In  the  new  edition  an  appen¬ 
dix  has  been  added,  reducing  the  book  to  a 
working  basis,  and  making  it  of  increased 
value  to  the  student, 

PROFESSIONAL  PHO TOGRAPH Y.— By  G.  H. 
Hewitt;  1904;  in  two  parts;  about  1  4  pages 
each;  illustrated;  Cloth,  50  cents  per  part  or 
$1.00  complete. 

The  only  handbook  on  professional  photogra¬ 
phy;  from  a  professional’s  experience. 


Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  with  order 
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When  purchasing  a  Developer  plen.se  be  pnrticulnr  to  specify 

SCHDRJNG’S 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  BRAND. 


Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  facsimiles  here  given. 
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MANUFACTURING  CHEW  1ST,  BERLIN. 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  LAST— FOURTH— EDITION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PHARMACOPOEIA.  ^  ^  ^ 


See  that  you  get  the  Genuine  “SCHEMING  S." 

EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO  YOUR  DEALERS. 


We  Want  Original 

Photographs 

In  our  business  as  publishers,  we 
use  every  year  several  hundred  photo¬ 
graphs.  If  you  will  kindly  submit 
such  pictures  as  you  have  on  hand 
that  you  consider  popular  subjects,  and 
with  your  photographs  give  us  the 
price  of  each,  either  to  include  the 
negative  or  full  copyright  privileges, 
we  will  make  immediate  returns.  We 
publish  both  calendars  and  pictures, 
and  prefer  subjects  that  might  be 
story  pictures,  though  any  picture  of 
general  interest  will  be  considered. 


The  Gibson  Company 

47-49  West  14th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


What’s  Your  Latest 
Photographic  Novelty 
or  Specialty  ? 


The  Photographic  Times 

invites  manufacturers  and  dealers 
to  send  a  description  of  anything 
new  they  have  to  sell  so  that  we 
may  tell  our  readers  about  it. 
Keep  us  posted  so  that  we  may 
keep  the  public  posted.  It  won’t 
hurt  either  of  us  ::  ::  ::  :: 

PUT  US  ON  YOUR  MAILING  LIST 


The  Photographic  Times 

39  Union  Square  New  York  City 
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The  Best  Photographic  Library 
money  can  buy  is  a  complete  set  of 

THE 

PHOTO-MINIATURE 

SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  MONOGRAPHS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 


c.  Plain  and  practical  information;  simply  written,  without  waste 
of  words  or  space  ;  always  clear  and  right  to  the  point ;  comprehen¬ 
sive  but  not  long-winded. 

«L  Every  number  deals  with  a  different  subject,  covering  its  every 
phase  with  working  methods  and  practical  applications.  A  new 
number  is  published  every  month. 

C,  Convenient  for  pocket  use  or  the  library  shelf.  Carefully  printed 
and  linen  stitched — opening  flat  like  a  book.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  pictures  worth  while. 

«L  Obtainable  from  all  dealers  in  photographic  supplies.  Per  copy 
25  cents.  Subscription,  per  year  $2.50,  post  free.  The  following  list 
gives  all  the  numbers  thus  far  published. 


*  1.  Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899 
2.  The  Pose  in  Portraiture 

*  3.  Hand-Camera  Work 

4  Photography  Outdoors 

5.  Stereoscopic  Photography 

*  6.  Orthochromatic  Photography 
7.  Platinotype  Processes 

*  8.  Photography  at  Home 
9.  Lantern  Slides 

*10.  The  “  Blue  Print,”  etc. 

*11.  Developers  and  Development 

12.  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 

13.  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 

14.  Street  Photography 

*15.  Intensification  and  Reduction 
*16.  Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 

17.  The  Carbon  Process 

18.  Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 

19.  Photographing  Children 

20.  Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 

21.  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 
*22.  Gum- Bichromate  Printing 

23.  Photographic  Manipulations 

24.  Photographing  Clouds 

25.  Landscape  Photography 
*26.  Telephotography 

27.  Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 

28.  Seashore  Photography 
*29.  Flashlight  Photography 

30.  Photographing  Interiors 

31.  Photographing  at  Night 
*32.  Defects  in  Negatives 

33.  The  Dark-Room 

*34.  More  About  Development  (Pyro,  Metol, 

35.  Enlarging  Negatives 

36.  Lens  Facts  and  Helps 

37.  Film  Photography 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  out  of 


*38.  Color  Photography 
*39.  Photographing  Animals 

40.  Platinotype  Modifications 

41.  Copying  Methods 

42 .  Genre  Photography 
*43.  Photographic  Chemicals 

44.  Coloring  Photographs 

45.  More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography 

46.  Development  Printing  Papers 

47.  Kali itype  Process 

48.  Commercial  Photography 
*49.  Dark- Room  Dodges 

50.  Studio  Construction 

51 .  Press  Photography 

52.  Aerial  Photography 

53.  Pictorial  Principles 

54.  Outdoor  Exposures 

55.  Architectural  Photography 

56.  The  Hurter  &  Driffield  System 

57.  Winter  Photography 

58.  Outdoor  Portraiture 

59.  Combination  Priming 

60.  Who  Discovered  Photography  ? 

61.  Methods  of  Control  in  Pictorial  Photography 

62.  Vacation  Photography 

63.  Photography  in  Advertising 

64.  Figure  Composition 

65.  Home  Portraiture 

66.  Practical  Methods  of  Development 

67.  Practical  Orthochromatic  Photography 

68.  Decorative  Photography 

69.  Printing-Out  Papers 

70.  Advanced  Pinhole  Photography 

.)  71.  Marine  and  Surf  Photography 

72.  Photography  for  Profit 

73.  Panoramic  Photography 

74.  Intensifying  and  Reducing  Negatives 

nt  but  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  some  dealers. 
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HAVE  YOU  GOT  A  COPY  OF 

The  American  Annual  and 
British  Journal  Almanac 

— . '  —  for  1906  ?  = 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  GET  LEFT  YOU  MUST 
HUSTLE  !  THE  EDITION  IS  ALMOST  SOLD  OUT 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THEM  OR  SEND  TO 


G.  GENNERT 

24-26  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
53-55  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Now  that  Spring  has  come  and  Winter  is  on  the  wane  is 
the  right  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  coming  season 

The  Camera  Hit  for  1906 

is  the 

Goerz-Anschutz 

NEW  MODEL 

With  its  improved  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  giving  time  bulb  exposures,  and  auto¬ 
matic  slow  exposures  of  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  1-5,  1-10  second,  and  fast  shutter 
exposures  from  1-10  to  i-2ooth  of  a  second. 

Examine  the  Camera.  Notice  the  Rigidity  of  all  Parts,— 

Small  Bulk,  Light  Weight  and  Fine  Workmanship. 

We  court  inspection.  We  want  you  to  realize  what  this  outfit  actually  is,  to 
investigate  and  ascertain  its  numerous  advantages.  We  give  you  a  ten  days’  trial 
free  of  charge.  Don’t  be  bashful  about  it.  Just  send  us  the  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer  or  write  for  our  complete  catalogue.  It  gives  all  particulars  about  the 
Goerz-Anschutz  Camera,  about  our  well-known  anastigmats,  Celor  and  Dagor,  and 
our  other  lenses  and  apparatus. 

~C '  R  GO  E  R  Z  5T  TICAL  WORKS 

jo  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK ,  and  Heyworth  Building ,  Chicago 

BERLIN  PARIS  LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 
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WE  SAY  SO  and 

YOU  WILL  KNOW  IT’S  SO 

If  you  will  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  Western  Camera  Notes. 

C,WE  SAY  it  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  journal  published 
for  amateur  photographers. 

C.YOU  WILL  AGREE  with  us  if  you  will  send  for  a  late 
number,  which  we  offer  free  for  the  asking,  and  see  the 
variety  and  value  of  the  material  in  our  various  departments. 
C.BETTER,  send  10c  for  the  current  number  giving  our  big 
list  of  premiums  for  subscribers. 

CWe  hold  MONTHLY  CONTESTS  for  photographs,  and 
offer  over  $15.00  in  prizes  for  good  work. 

Send  to-day  for  a  copy,  see  what’s  going  on,  and  “  get  in  the  game.” 
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AIDS  TO  HOME  FLASH  LIGHT  WORK. 

BY  MERRICK  L.  GOFF. 


THE  pleasures  of  the  amateur 
in  securing-  negatives  of 
children  and  animals  are 
largely  increased  by  the  use 
of  the  flash  lamp,  and  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  which  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  obtained 
under  the  studio  skylight.  The 
implements,  such  as  backgrounds,  re¬ 
flectors,  the  lamp,  &c.,  are  easily  made 
at  nominal  expense,  and  while  a  rapid 
lens  and  a  camera  that  can  be  quickly 
and  accurately  focussed  are  desirable, 
and  also  expensive,  a  good  quality  of 


work  can  be  done  with  a  cheaper  outfit. 
The  preliminaries  to  making  a  flash¬ 
light  exposure  can  be  leisurely  done, 
the  situation  studied,  the  accessories 
arranged.  But  when  a  small  and  lively 
subject  is  in  front  of  the  lens  the  focusing 
must  be  rapidly  done  and  the  flash  must 
occur  at  the  instant  you  have  secured 
the  position  or  expression  sought. 

A  Graflex  camera  is  an  extremely 
hand)7  box  for  this  use,  as  the  focusing 
can  be  done  or  may  be  altered  after  the 
slide  is  drawn,  and  the  image  is  full 
sized,  and  can  be  quickly  centred  if  the 
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SUPPER  TIME 

subject  changes  position,  which  is  highly 
probable.  The  lens  I  am  using-,  a  Zeiss- 
Tessar,  F.  6,  3,  has  all  the  speed  neces¬ 
sary,  and  was  used  at  full  opening  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  Cramer 
Instantaneous  Iso  plates  1  have  found 
more  satisfactory  than  the  ordinarv 
high-speed  plate,  giving  less  halation 
than  the  latter.  A  reflect¬ 
ing  screen  seems  to  be 
desirable  in  a  majority 
of  exposures. 

If  the  amateur  is  fav¬ 
ored  with  incandescent 
lighting  in  his  operating 
room  he  can  use  a  high 
candle  power  lamp  while 
focusing,  after  which  it 
is  turned  out  and  a  ruby 
lamp  is  then  switched 
on  until  after  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  made.  This 
will  furnish  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  light  while  wait¬ 
ing  with  slide  drawn 
and  lens  uncapped,  the 
whim  of  his  subject. 

The  ruby  light  has 
proved  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  when  photograph¬ 


ing  children,  as  one  is 
enabled  to  defer  the 
exposure  without  fog- 
gin'gthe  plate.  Thelamp 
is  colored  by  painting  it 
two  coats  of  red  lacquer, 
commercially  known  as 
red  Zaphon.  The 
requirements  of  a  flash 
lam  pare  that  it  must  be 
portable,  adjustable  as 
to  height,  preferably 
have  a  fire-proofed  cot¬ 
ton  reflector,  and  the 
operator  must  be  able  to 
fire  the  charge  from  any 
part  of  the  room.  The 
fire-proofed  reflector 
can  be  used  as  a  diffuser 
by  turning  the  lamp 
around  The  lamp  I  have  devised  con¬ 
sists  of  a  base,  a  vertical  post  attached, 
with  anotherslidingon  it  t h  rough  collars, 
the  sliding  one  carrying  the  pan  for  the 
explosive  powder,  and  also  the  two  insu¬ 
lated  spring  brass  jaws  which  hold  the 
fuse  over  the  pan.  The  fire-proofed  re¬ 
flector  on  a  hoop  of  wire  is  fastened  to  the 
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sliding  member,  and  can  be  thrown  out 
of  the  way  entirely  by  loosening  a  set 
screw.  The  fuse  is  in  electric  circuit 
with  a  push-button  switch,  and  with  two 
cells  of  dry  battery,  giving  a  current  of 
fifty  amperes  These  cells  are  located 
on  the  baseboard  of  the  lamp. 

The  switch  is  connected  to  the  fuse 
and  cells  by  a  double  cord  of  covered 
flexible  wire  some  20  feet  long.  On 
closing  the  switch  the  fuse  burns  out, 
igniting  the  powder.  The  contact  points 
should  be  kept  bright.  The  fuses  are 
made  as  follows  :  With  a  No.  40  Ger¬ 
man  silver  iS  per  cent,  wire,  which  can 
be  bought  of  the  American  Electrical 
Works,  Phillipsdale,  R.  I ,  sew  over  the 
edge  of  a  heavy  card,  Laking  care  that 
the  wire  does  not  come  through  the  same 
hole  in  the  card  twice,  as  in  that  case 
the  wrong  end  of  the  fuse  may  burn  out. 
Gum  a  strip  of  passepartout  paper  over 
the  holes  made  by  the  needle,  on  both 
sides  of  the  card  to  keep  wire  from 
pulling  out,  and  then  cut  card  between 
wires,  thus  separating  the  fuses.  In 
order  to  ensure  rapid  combustion  of 
the  flash  powder,  it  is  necessary  to  dip 
the  fuse  ends  m  a  quick-burning  com¬ 


position,  practically  making  a  match- 

head  on  it.  The  following  will  ignite 

readily  from  the  heat  of  the  fuse  and 

will  coat  more  than  a  hundred  fuses  : 

Chlorate  potash .  30  grains. 

Flowers  of  sulphur .  10  “ 

Powdered  lump  sugar.  ..  .  8  “ 

Powdered  gum  arable.  ..  .  5  “ 

Reduce  chlorate  to  a  fine  powder  in  a 

mortar.  Place  it  on  a  stone  slab  and 

add  other  ingredients.  Mix  with  bone 

knife,  adding  water  to  make  a  paste. 

Dip  ends  of  fuses  and  dry  in  moderately 

warm  situation.  After  drying,  fuses 

may  be  dipped  in  shellac  to  preserve 

them  from  moisture.  With  this  system 

of  ignition  an  explosive  powder  is  a 

necessity,  and,  of  course,  it  must  not  be 

handled  carelessly. 

I  am  using  Luxo  flash  powder  and  a 
half  to  two-thirds  of  a  thimbleful  is 
usually  sufficient  for  such  work  as 
accompanies  this  article. 

The  student  will  find  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  flash-light  work  treated  ably  and 
attractively  by  the  Photo  Miniature  and 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Guerin,  and  anyone  who 
equips  for  this  fascinating  branch  of 
photography  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  amply 
repaid  for  the  effort. 
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CHARACTER  LIGHTING  AND  POSING. 

BY  FELIX  RAYMER. 


IN  selecting  a  photograph  for  our 
lesson  this  month,  I  have  made 
choice  of  one  that  represents  the 
work  of  my  friend,  William 
Stephenson  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
it  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  both 
technically  and  from  a  character  con¬ 
sideration.  The  lighting  belongs  to  the 
class  known  as  the  “broad  effects,”  and 
I  will  say  just  here  that  the  broad  effects 
of  light  usually  show  the  character  in  a 
face  better  than  any  one  of  the  shadow 
effects.  As  a  usual  thing  we  see  our 
friends  in  strong  light,  so  that  we  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  their  faces  so  light¬ 
ed,  and  to  see  them  photographed  in  a 
different  effect  of  light,  often  causes  us 
to  feel  that  the  likeness  is  not  as  good 
as  might  be.  In  fact,  I  think  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  criticisms  on  the  average 
work  done  by  the  photographer,  by  his 
trade,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  se¬ 
lected  a  lighting  as  well  as  a  position 
with  which  the  friends  of  his  patron  are 
not  familiar.  The  old  time  assertion 
that  “it  does  not  look  like  her,”  or  “it 
is  not  natural”  are  often  a  just  criti¬ 
cism.  It  has  often  been  claimed  by  op¬ 
erators  that  these  criticisms  were  due 
to  the  operator  not  having  been  well 
enough  acquainted  with  his  sitter  to  give 
him  a  natural  pose.  This  is  partly  true, 
as  I  see  it,  but  not  wholly  so.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  lighting  has 
much  to  do  with  it  as  the  pose,  for  we 
all  know  that  there  are  more  objections 
raised  to  a  picture  made  in  one  of  the 
shadow  lightings  than  there  are  to  the 
broad  effects.  This  as  I  stated  above, 
I  think  must  be  due  to  the  friends  of 
the  subject  not  having  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  perhaps  lacking  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  study  his  or  her  face  in  any  ef¬ 


fect  of  light  other  than  one  in  which 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  face 
was  illuminated. 

The  main  reason  for  the  broad  effects 
being  preferable  for  character  lighting 
and  posing,  is  that  where  there  is  light 
there  is  certain  to  be  shadow  following 
it.  This  is  not  always  true  of  shadow 
lightings,  for  it  does  not  follow  that 
where  there  is  shadow  there  must  be  light. 
Of  course  it  takes  the  light  to  make  the 
shadow,  but  in  the  shadow  effects,  the 
light  that  made  them  shadow  effects  is 
often  not  seen  in  the  picture,  while  in 
the  broad  effects  the  lights  and  shades 
are  both  seen.  For  example,  when  there 
is  a  strong  light  falling  on  the  side 
of  the  forehead,  as  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  a  faint  shadow  on 
the  temple  which  we  call  a  half-tone. 
Further,  following  the  high  lights  on  the 
cheek  bone,  nose,  lip,  chin,  and  in  fact 
any  other  lights  that  appear  in  the  face, 
there  will  be  faint  .shadows  or  half¬ 
tones  following  them.  It  is  these  little 
shadows  or  half-tones  that  show  the 
character  in  our  subjects’  faces.  With¬ 
out  them  there  could  be  but  one  result, 
and  that  would  be  a  washed  out,  blank, 
expressionless  face.  This  is  many  times 
brought  about  by  the  zeal  of  the 
retoucher,  he  often  times,  in  trying  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  his  subject,  de¬ 
stroys  the  real  and  more  lasting  beauty- 
character. 

The  face  wc  have  for  consideration 
belongs  to  a  class  that  is  frequently  seen 
among  our  customers.  While  of  course 
there  are  no  two  people  alike,  yet  we 
can  classify  our  patrons,  and  when  the 
operator  reaches  the  point  where  he  can 
do  this,  he  has  lessened  his  labor  very 
much. 
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The  selection  of  a  profile  position  for 
this  subject  was  a  happy  one,  for  he  has 
a  very  fine  head  for  that  position,  and 
many  good  faculties  are  brought  out 
by  so  doing.  First,  I  will  call  attention 
to  the  almost  straight  line  of  the  nose, 
which  denotes  a  strong  appreciation  of 
beauty,  such  as  belongs  to  the  arts,  music, 
painting,  poetry,  architectural  work, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  is  of  course  a  good 
faculty.  Next  we  will  notice  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  forehead  just  above  the  eyes. 
This  shows  a  close  observer,  one  who 
does  not  merely  glance  at  a  thing,  but 
one  who  can  and  will  see  all  that  there 
is  to  see,  and  judging  from  the  prom¬ 
inence  just  under  the  eye  (but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  retoucher  did  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  much  work  just  at  this  point) 
he  is  able  to  tell  others  what  he  has 
seen,  for  he  possesses  the  faculty  of 
language.  Third,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fullness  of  the  forehead,  just  below  the 
hair  (The  center  forehead  I  mean.) 
This  shows  a  suave  disposition.  He 
would  dislike  to  offend  another  without 
cause,  although  the  fulness  of  the  upper 
back  head  (called  the  “crown”)  shows 
a  conscientious  trait  that  would  cause 
him  to  adhere  to  a  right  principle  regard¬ 
less  of  offense  to  others,  and  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  extreme  top  head,  measur¬ 
ing  upward  from  the  top  of  the  ears 
shows  firmness  to  stick  to  his  opinion 
when  once  formed.  This  is  also  shown 
in  the  firm  set  chin,  and  square  jaw. 

Next  notice  the  straight  line  formed 
by  the  upper  lip,  as  it  decends  from  the 
nose  to  the  mouth.  This  shows  “self 
esteem”  which  every  one  should  possess 
to  a  certain  degree.  But  if  carried  to 
an  excess  of  course  becomes  egotism. 
But  one  possessing  this  faculty,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “conscientiousness”  as 
shown  by  the  full  upper  back  head,  and 
“honesty”  as  shown  by  the  found  top  to 
the* ear,  and  by  “friendship”  “parental 
love”  and  conjugal  love  as  shown  by  the 


fullness  of  the  head  back  of  the  ear,  and 
“reasoning”  as  shown  by  the  fullness  of 
the  upper  forehead,  which  is  also  high, 
and  further  by  the  wide,  open,  honest 
eye,  will  not  be  found  to  be  too  egotis¬ 
tical.  He  doubtless  has  a  good  opinion 
of  himself,  as  he  no  doubt  has  a  right 
to  have,  for  he  has  the  face  of  one  who 
does  things,  as  is  shown  by  this  same 
faculty  of  “self  esteem.”  He  has  too 
much  self  esteem  to  become  a  drunkard, 
gambler,  and  “ne’er  do  well.”  He  is 
too  conscientious  to  be  dishonest. 

But  there  is  one  faculty  in  his  face 
that  may  mean  little,  or  it  may  mean 
much.  It  is  the  fullness  of  the  under 
lip.  There  is  a  strong  prominence  just 
to  the  side  of  its  center,  which  denotes 
jealousy.  This  may  only  be  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  be  jealous  of  his  good  name  as 
an  honest  and  useful  citizen,  or  it  may 
mean  more.  One  other  faculty  I  will 
call  attention  to,  and  that  is  “destructive¬ 
ness,”  as  shown  by  the  fullness  of  the 
head  just  above  the  ear.  This  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  faculities  enumerated 
above  indicates  one  who  does  things. 
He  is  a  worker,  one  who  will  not  shirk 
a  duty,  it  matters  not  how  unpleasant, 
and  one  who  will  never  be  called  a  loafer. 
1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
but  would  like  to  be  for  he  has  a  very 
fine  head,  and  would  be  a  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  I  am  satisfied. 

It  is  seldom  profile  positions  may  be 
made  of  our  subjects,  for  there  are  so 
few  of  them  that  have  a  pleasing  pro¬ 
file,  but  I  have  found  in  my  experience 
that  as  a  rule,  those  having  a  head,  that 
measures  about  the  same  from  the 
“crown”  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of 
the  chin,  that  they  do  from  the  roots 
of  the  hair  on  the  forehead  back  to 
the  roots  of  the  hair  on  the  neck,  will 
make  a  good  profile,  if  the  nose  is  not 
too  much  of  the  Roman  type  or  the 
reverse,  which  would  be  a  “Pug.”  There 
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will  seldom  be  a  time  when  these  two 
measurements  will  be  the  same,  the  line 
from  the  crown  to  the  chin  being  some¬ 
what  longer,  but  where  they  come  near 
together  the  shape  of  the  head  (not  the 


face  always)  will  be  good  for  the  profile. 
Therefore  in  classifying  our  subject, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  in  the 
shape  of  the  head,  and  afterwards  dis¬ 
sect  the  face,  so  to  speak. 


HOW  BEAUTIFUL  IS  THE  NIGHT  Dr.  Albert  R.  Benedict 
(Second  American  Salon) 
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HIGH  SPEED  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  LEWIS  I..  KELLSEY. 


ANY  of  the 
amateurs  are 
afraid  of 
speed  work. 
The  name 
suggests 
something  of 
which  many 
of  them  have 
little  or  no 
kno  wl  edge, 
yet  almost 
every  one  of  them  wants  the  speediest 
“between-the-lens”  shutter  they  can 
get.  You  hear  them  talking  together: 
“Well,  my  shutter  is  marked  for  speeds 
from  3  seconds  to  part  of  a  second, 
and  that  ought  to  do  anything  from 
speed  work  to  d  landscape. 

In  answer  to  that  statement  I  wish  to 
say  that,  a  “between-the-lens”  shutter, 
working  at  a  make-believe  speed  of 
part  of  a  second,  can  only  produce  sharp 
images  of  objects,  moving  at  high 
speeds,  when  the  said  objects  move 
directly  toward  or  recede  directly  from 
the  camera.  Any  amateur  who  will 


stay  content  with  that  kind  of  “speed 
work  ”  will  never  win  recognition. 

The  definition  of  high  speed  work  is 
as  follows  : 

Produce  a  perfectly  sharp,  well-de¬ 
fined  image  as  near  at  right  angles  to 
the  camera  as  possible.  This  shows 
the  extreme  speed  of  the  object  photo¬ 
graphed.  If  the  object  be  long — that  is, 
too  long  for  the  size  plate  you  use — 
then  the  photograph  must  be  made  at  a 
very  slight  angle. 

The  necessary  equipment  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

No.  i — The  Focal-Plane  and  Shutter 
is  the  only  shutter  that  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  for  ultra  high  speed  photo¬ 
graphy.  This  shutter  is  of  the  roller 
blind  type,  with  a  slit  or  aperture  in  it 
that  runs  directly  in  front  of  and  as 
close  as  possible  to'  the  plate.  With  a 
shutter  of  this  description  speeds  from 
XA  to  i^Vo  Part  °f  a  second  can  be  had. 

No.  2 — The  Lens  must  be  an  Anas- 
tigmat.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  “fast.”  By  fast  I  mean  the  free 
aperture  of  the  lens  should  be  very 
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large  in  proportion 
to  its  focal  length  to 
admit  the  maximum 
amount  of  light,  one 
that  works  at  f/ 5.6 
or  f/ 4.5  being  the 
best.  Still  a  lens 
that  works  at  f/6. 8 
can  be  used  on  very 
bright  days  with 
speeds  up  to  and 
including  -g-i-y-  part  of 
a  second. 

No.  3 — The  camera 
should  be  of  the  Gra- 
flex  type,  although  a 
hand-camera  with  a 
focal-plane  shutter 
and  suitable  lens  can 
be  used. 

Long  development 
stares  many  of  the 
amateurs  in  the  face  when  speed  work 
is  mentioned.  They  sometimes  get 
up  courage  to  enter  this  field  only  to 
be  told  that  two-thirds  of  the  plates 


made  are  failures, 
and  the  other  one- 
third  are  only  saved 
by  long  and  tedious 
development. 

This  may  be  so,  but 
if  it  is,  I  have  had  a 
different  experience. 
The  photographs 
which  accompany 
this  article  were 
made  at  speeds 
between  9^  part  of 
a  second  and  T^Vo 
part  of  a  second. 
They  were  each 
developed  and  fixed 
in  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes. 

I  am  sure  that  if 
more  amateurs  knew 
that  it  is  as  easy,  as 
I  have  tried  to  explain  here,  to  produce 
fine  speed  photographs  as  it  is  land¬ 
scapes,  more  would  be  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  branch. 


The  photographs  which  illustrate  this  artic’e  were  taken  by  the  author  with  a  Cooke  lens. 
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AMATEUR.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  HOBBY  OR 
RECREATION  FOR  PROFESSIONALS. 

BY  CHARI, KS  D.  AVFRY,  JR. 


THE  relative  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers 
who  engage  in  pictorial  or 
amateur  work,  outside  of 
their  studios,  is  undoubtedly 
very  small,  and  that  such  is  the  fact  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  does  not  realize  what  he  is  thus 
losing. 

The  only  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  some  professionals  are  inclined  to 
consider  amateur  work  as  beneath  their 
dignity,  while  others  of  us  become  so 
absorbed  in  our  studio  work  that  we 
get  into  a  sort  of  groove  and  slide  along 
oblivious  to  the  many  good  things  that 
we  pass  by  on  either  side,  or  we  think 
that  we  are  too  busy  to  bother  with 
such  work,  or  it  is  too  expensive. 

None  of  these  reasons  are  well 
founded,  for  who  is  so  well  adapted,  or 
so  well  equipped  to  do  amateur  work, 
as  the  professional  ?  In  this  respect 
he  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
majority  of  amateurs,  for  he  not  only  is 
already  well  skilled  in  finishing  photo¬ 
graphs  in  a  neat  and  tasty  style,  but  he 
is  also  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  room,  and  can  do  the 
finishing  right  along  with  his  regular 
work,  so  his  expense  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  He  is,  therefore,  free  to 
give  his  entire  attention  to  the  artistic 
rendering  of  his  pictures. 

Every  professional  should  have  a 
good  4x5  or  5x7  folding  camera,  or 
both,  in  addition  to  his  larger  outfits,  and 
keep  them  loaded.  Very  often  he  can 
dodge  out  for  a  few  moments  and  get 
a  shot  at  something  on  the  street  among 
the  ever-changing  incidents  of  street 
life  that  would  make  an  interesting- 
picture. 


Sometime  in  the  early  evening,  or 
early  morning — start  at  sunrise  or  be¬ 
fore — lay  aside  your  studio  cares,  climb 
out  of  your  rut,  and  hie  yourself  off  for 
a  long  stroll  with  your  camera,  and  be 
on  the  lookout  for  anything  that  will 
make  a  pleasing  picture.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  many  pretty  things  you 
will  see,  if  you  look  for  them,  both  in 
bits  of  nature  and  in  life  studies.  You 
will  see  something  new  every  time  you 
pass  along  a  certain  road,  if  you  are 
looking  for  it,  even  though  you  have 
gone  the  same  road  fifty  times  before. 

Do  you  occasionally  visit  relatives  or 
friends  in  the  country  ?  Ah,  there’s 
your  opportunity.  Take  your  camera, 
by  all  means,  for  you  will  surely  find 
something  of  interest  along  the  road,  at 
their  home,  or  in  the  fields  Try  some¬ 
thing  in  figure  study,  or  genre.  Usually, 
members  of  the  family  will  feel  highly 
flattered,  if  you  ask  them  to  pose  for 
you  in  the  house,  on  the  porch,  about 
the  barn  feeding  the  horses,  pigs  or 
chickens;  or  milking  the  cow,  or  vari¬ 
ous  other  subjects  that  will  suggest 
themselves  to  you.  You  will,  of  course, 
find  this  quite  different  from  “posing” 
under  the  skylight,  but  it  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  experience,  and  every  failure  will 
be  a  good  lesson  in  art  study. 

I  have  been  somewhat  of  an  enthusi¬ 
ast  with  the  gun,  but  get  more  fine  sport 
hunting  with  the  camera  than  urith  the 
gun;  and  I  always  have  something  to 
show  for  that  will  last  and  give  con¬ 
tinual  pleasure  to  myself  and  friends, 
and  so  feel  more  highly  gratified  than 
when  comingin  without  any  game  after 
a  long  tramp  with  the  gun. 

If  one  gets  started  in  this  class  of 
work  his  interest  will  gradually  increase 
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until  it  becomes  fascinating,  and  he 
will  find  his  ideas  of  art  broadening, 
and  his  love  of  nature  growing  in  a  way 
that  he  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  he 
will  get  many  artistic  ideas  that  will 
be  very  beneficial  in  his  studio  work. 
Select  a  certain  section  of  wall  space  in 
your  studio  reception  room  and  decor¬ 
ate  it  entirely  with  this  class  of  your 
own  work;  also  have  a  nice  large  flexi¬ 
ble  leaf  album  in  which  to  place  your 
new  prints  as  your  collection  increases. 
You’ll  find  that  they  will  be  noticed  and 
admired,  and  before  you  hardly  realize 


it  you  will  have  a  reputation  among 
your  friends  and  patrons  as  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  photographer. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  should  remain 
in  the  background  and  let  the  amateurs 
carry  off  all  the  honors  in  artistic  or 
pictorial,  landscape  and  genre  photog¬ 
raphy. 

From  personal  experience  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  to  my  brother  professionals  that 
you  will  find  so  called  amateur  pho¬ 
tography  a  very  interesting  hobby¬ 
horse  to  ride. 


A  FRIENDLY  CALL 


By  Charles  D.  Avery ,  Jr. 
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NEGATIVES  FOR.  LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING. 

BY  S.  L.  COLTHURST. 


^  "I  ^  HE  following  article,  by  S.  L. 

-  Colthurst,  in  The  Amateur 

■  Photographer ,  is  of  timely 

interest  : 

It  is  a  certainty  that  many 
of  the  lantern  slides  made  and  shown 
at  the  general  run  of  society  meetings 
are  made  from  negatives  not  at  all  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  The  tyro  sees 
slides  made  by  expert  workers  and 
wastes  plate  after  plate  in  his  endeavors 
to  obtain  perfect  results  ;  but  more 
often  than  not  his  negatives  are  quite 
useless  for  high-class  slide  making — he 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  producer  of 
high-class  slides  knows  exactly  what 
kind  of  negative  he  shall  aim  for  when 
developing  his  exposure.  It  does  not 
follow  that  our  expert  worker  cannot 
make  a  good  slide  from  any  other  nega¬ 
tive,  for  having  practical  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  obtained  by  hard  and 
constant  training,  he  is  able  to  alter  his 
usual  method  of  working  when  dealing 
with  a  negative  that  is  out  of  the  usual 
character  for  his  method  of  work. 

Now,  to  be  practical,  it  matters  not 
what  size  of  plate  we  are  using,  the 
character  of  the  resulting  negative 
should  be  the  same  ;  the  size  of  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  convenience  for  con¬ 
tact  or  reduction.  Our  task  begins 
when  we  expose  the  negative  plate  to 
the  subject  through  the  camera  -no 
matter  what  the  subject  maybe — inas¬ 
much  that  the  original  exposure  is  an 
important  factor  with  our  final  results. 
Use  a  plate  rich  in  silver  and  capable 
of  giving  a  good  long  range  of  grada¬ 
tion  ;  this  is  more  important  tor- lantern 
slide  work  than  for  most  prints.  Use  a 
good  plate,  be  it  a  cheap  one  or  of  the 
more  expensive  character  ;  do  not  use 
a  cheap  plate  if  its  only  qualities  are 


cheapness — you  pay  for  this  in  other 
directions  when  technical  qualities  are 
considered,  and  so  in  the  matter  of  the 
plate,  let  quality  be  the  only  considera¬ 
tion — most  of  the  well-known  brands 
fill  this  condition. 

With  regard  to  exposure,  it  must  be 
realized  that  this  must  be  full  and  gen¬ 
erous  ;  be  it  a  time  or  a  snap-shot  ex¬ 
posure  makes  no  difference,  the  nega¬ 
tive  plate  must  be  fully  exposed  if  the 
best  is  to  be  got  out  of  it  for  our 
ideal  lantern  slide.  The  main  thing 
to  aim  for  in  the  negative  is  full 
detail  and  perfect  gradation  of  lights 
and  shades,  together  with  just  sufficient 
density  that  would  make  it  give  a  good 
“  P.O.P.”  print. 

We  want  a  negative  that  has  not  a 
large  portion  of  it  black  and  white  or 
great  contrasts — one  that  is  full  of  soft 
gradations,  or,  as  we  might  better  under¬ 
stand,  rather  on  the  thin  side  than  on 
the  over-dense.  In  the  development  of 
it  guard  carefully  against  flatness,  which 
may  result  from  over  exposure  if  care 
and  judgment  are  not  brought  into 
play.  But  with  a  good  plate  and  care 
in  development  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  almost  every  nega¬ 
tive  alike,  especially  if  the  exposure  has 
been  full  and  the  developer  well  under¬ 
stood;  an  important  point  in  making 
first  class  lantern  slides. 

When  a  worker  develops  the  practice 
of  making  his  negatives  somewhat  con¬ 
sistent  in  quality,  it  helps  him  forward 
a  great  deal,  and  he  knows  exactly  what 
the  negative  will  give  him  in  his  re¬ 
sulting  slide.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  expert  slide  maker  always  has  good 
negatives  to  deal  with — far  from  it — 
but  his  knowledge  gained  while  work¬ 
ing  on  well-defined  lines  better  enables 
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him  to  make  a  success  of  an  inferior 
negative  than  would  be  the  case  with  a 
less  consistent  worker. 

In  developing  negatives  for  slide¬ 
making,  clean  working  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point.  All  defects  must  be 
avoided,  and,  after  fixing,  a  good  wash 
under  the  tap  with  a  tuft  of  soft  cotton¬ 
wool  will  help  to  clear  any  dirty  bits 
that  may  have  gathered  on  the  gela¬ 
tine;  after  the  final  washing,  they  should 
be  dried  away  from  all  dust  and  stored 
away  to  keep  clean,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  making  lantern  slides 
a  negative  free  from  dust  is  required  to 
give  us  a  perfect  slide.  I  know  many 


workers  who  leave  them,  for  days  and 
weeks,  ranged  on  a  shelf  until  they 
want  them,  but  this  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Put  those  required  for  slide¬ 
making  into  a  grooved  box,  and  keep  it 
closed  when  not  in  use. 

One  practical  point  I  would  like  to 
advocate  in  conclusion,  and  that  is  that 
all  negatives  should  be  bound  round 
with  black  paper,  ro  cover  up  the  clear 
glass  edge  before  making  it  into  a  lan¬ 
tern  slide  either  by  contact  or  reduc¬ 
tion.  This  binding  will  stop  any  chance 
or  stray  light  entering,  other  than 
through  the  negative,  and  prevents  it 
spreading  where  it  is  not  required. 


ON  THE  BA  Y 


By  O.  H.  Hansen 
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STEREOSCOPIC  PINHOLE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  LOCKETT. 


THERE  are  no  doubt  many 
who  would  like  to  do  a  little 
stereoscopic  work  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  are  debarred  by  the 
difficulty  or  expense  of  ob¬ 
taining- the  requisite  couple  of  accurately 
paired  lenses.  To  such,  the  pinhole  may 
be  heartily  recommended,  as  capable  of 
giving  really  excellent  results  with  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  trouble. 
There  will  not,  of  course,  be  the  ex¬ 
quisite  detail  obtainable  with  the  lenses, 
but  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that 
in  stereoscope  work  the  absence  of  mi- 


carry  the  pair  of  pinholes.  A  piece  of 
wood — the  side  of  a  mahogany  cigar  box 
is  very  suitable — is  cut  to  the  shape 
shown  in  fig.  i,  a  rebate  being  made  at 
each  side  so  that  it  fits  readily  in  the 
grooves  on  the  front  of  the  camera.  A 
long  slit,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  is  cut  in  the  center  as  shown,  and 
the  back  blackened  with  any  suitable 
non-shiny  varnish  ;  ink  will  do  very  well 
if  nothing  better  is  available.  A  strip 
of  thinner  wood  to  act  as  a  shutter  for 
exposing  is  next  cut,  as  in  fig.  2  ;  also 
two  wooden  grooves,  in  which  this  is  to 


croscopic  detail  is  not  at  all  a  serious 
fault.  The  pictures  being  seen  in  relief, 
the  eye  is  satisfied  with  much  less  detail 
than  would  be  demanded  in  an  ordinary 
single  photograph.  Then,  again,  the 
definition  given  by  the  pinhole  is  much 
under-rated.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  and  there  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  beautiful  softness  and  atmos¬ 
phere  about  the  results  which  tends  to 
make  such  slides  specially  attractive. 

A  half-plate  camera  is  perhaps  the 
mostsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  will 
be  required  to  make  an  extra  front  to 


slide.  These  are  readily  made  with  a 
penknife  and  file  to  the  shape  indicated 
by  fig.  3.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
grooves  and  shutter  fit  well,  but  not  too 
tightly,  so  that  no  light  may  be  admitted 
through  any  crevice.  The  inside  of  the 
grooves  and  the  back  of  the  shutter  are 
then  blackened,  and  the  grooves  are 
screwed  or  glued  on  the  front  as  shown 
by  fig.  4. 

The  next  proceeding  is  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  pinholes.  For  this  purpose  any 
thin  metal,  such  as  sheet  copper  or 
brass,  is  suitable.  Cut  a  piece  about 
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half  an  inch  square,  and  place  this  on  a 
yielding  flat  support,  as,  for  example, 
half  a  dozen  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 
Now  press  down  on  the  center  of  the 
metal  with  a  rounded  point,  such  as  that 
of  a  lead  pencil,  to  form  what  is  called 
a  “boss,”  or  indentation  on  one  side. 
Rub  down  this  boss  on  a  fine  oiistone, 
or  on  very  fine  emery  cloth,  until  the 
surface  is  again  level  The  needle  hole 
can  now  be  made  with  a  small  needle 
fixed  in  half  a  penholder  as  a  handle 
(see  fig.  5).  The  needle  must  be  pressed 
in  the  center  of  the  boss,  resting  the 
metal  on  the  blotting  paper,  until  the 
point  just  goes  through.  It  must  not  be 
revolved  or  moved  about,  nothing  but 
simple  pressure  being  necessary.  Then 
turn  the  metal  over  and  cut  oft  the 
rough  edges  of  the  hole  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  razor.  Now  begin  to  widen  the 
hole  carefully  with  the  size  of  needle 
intended  for  the  work,  say,  No.  10,  11, 
or  12.  The  No.  10  is  suitable  for  land¬ 
scape  work,  the  No.  11  gives  finer  detail, 
and  is  useful  for  architecture  and  in¬ 
teriors,  while  No.  12  is  well  adapted  for 
copying,  etc  Next  examine  the  hole 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  rub  down 
again  on  the  stone  or  emery  paper,  re¬ 
peating  this,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
needle,  until  a  perfectly  clean  circular 
hole  results,  free  from  roughness  or 
raggedness,  and  as  thin  at  the  edges  as 
possible.  Two  of  these  are  to  be  made 
with  the  same  needle,  endeavoring  to  get 
them  as  exactly  identical  as  possible. 

A  piece  of  ferrotype  plate,  or  other 
thin  metal  blacked,  must  now  be  cut  to 
the  same  shape  as  the  slit  on  the  camera 
front,  but  half  an  inch  wider  all  round. 
A  shallow  recess  is  formed  for  this  to  lie 
in,  and  two  or  three  small  turn-buttons 
fixed  to  keep  it  in  position.  This,  of 
course,  is  done  on  the  back  of  the  camera 
front,  as  Shown  by  fig.  6.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  a  line  is  drawn  across  the  exact 
center  of  the  ferrotype  plate,  and  two 
round  holes  made,  about  one-eighth  of  an 


inch  in  diameter,  at  from  2^  to  3  inches 
apart.  These  may  be  just  filed  smooth. 

The  two  pieces  of  metal  which  con¬ 
tain  the  pinholes  are  now  carefully  ad¬ 
justed  over  the  pair  of  apertures  in  the 
ferrotype  plate,  so  that  they  are  both  on 
the  central  line  ;  they  may  then  be  fixed 
with  a  little  thin,  strong  glue.  The 
shutter  is  next  removed,  and  the  position 
of  the  two  needle  holes  marked  on  it. 
Half  inch  circles  are  drawn  round  these 
marks'  as  centers,  and  cut  out  with  a 
drill  or  fret  saw,  any  roughness  being 
smoothed  with  glass  paper.  The  shutter 
is  again  inserted,  and  pushed  along  until 
the  half-inch  holes  are  over  the  needle 
holes,  as  required  for  giving  the  expos¬ 
ure  ;  a  couple  of  small  brass  nails  or 
screws  are  now  driven  in  the  front  and 
shutter  respectively  to  act  as  stops  and 
prevent  the  shutter  being  drawn  right 
out.  The  latter  is  again  pushed  in  till 
the  needle  holes  are  well  covered,  and  a 
couple  more  nails  or  screws  inserted  in 
this  position.  The  stereoscopic  front  is 
then  complete,  as  shown  by  fig.  4.  In 
this  illustration,  for  greater  clearness, 
the  shutter  is  shown  pulled  further  out 
than  it  actually  should  be. 

A  dividing  partition  will  be  needed 
inside  the  camera,  to  prevent  the  images 
fogging  each  other.  This  may  be  made 
of  a  strip  of  black  twill,  as  long  as  the 
bellows  extension,  and  about  six  inches 
wide.  A  hem  is  run  along  each  of  the 
longer  sides  of  the  material,  and  two 
pieces  of  flat  elastic  with  loops  at  each 
end  inserted.  Small  hooks  are  then 
fastened  inside  the  camera,  on  the  front 
and  the  back,  to  which  the  loops  on  the 
elastic  may  be  fixed.  The  black  twill 
will  then  divide  the  camera  into  two 
equal  portions,  while  the  elastic  will 
adjust  the  partition  to  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  bellows,  the  whole  being 
easily  removable  when  desired. 

The  best  distance  of  the  needle  hole 
from  the  plate,  for  the  work  under  con¬ 
sideration,  will  be  from  three  to  foui 
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inches.  This,  however,  may  be  varied 
considerably,  without  particularly 
affecting  the  definition.  To  find  the 
amount  of  view  included,  remove  the 
camera  front,  and  take  out  the  metal 
plate  with  the  pinholes.  Swing  the 
focussing  screen  out  of  the  way,  replace 
the  front  without  the  pinholes,  and  turn 
the  camera  round.  Then  look  through 
one  of  the  circular  holes  in  the  shutter 
at  the  subject  to  be  photographed.  The 
amount  of  view  seen  will  be  the  same  as 
that  included  by  the  pinhole  when  the 
camera  is  turned  round  again,  provided 
the  extension  of  the  camera  is  not 
altered. 

To  find  the  exposure,  measure  the 
diameter  of  the  needle.  This  is  easily 
done  by  placing  a  number  of  needles  of 
the  same  size  side  by  side  as  closely  to¬ 
gether  as  possible,  but  not  overlapping, 
and  seeing  how  man}7  go  to  make  one 
inch.  If  they  are  fifty  to  the  inch,  they 
are  evidently  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Then  measure  the  bellows 
extension  used,  from  the  pinhole  to  the 
ground  glass,  and  divide  this  by  the 
diameter  of  the  needle  ;  this  will  give 
the  F.  value,  from  which  the  exposure 
may  be  calculated  without  difficulty. 
For  example,  with  a  needle  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  bellows 


extension  of  4  inches,  the  F.  value  will 
be  4  inches  divided  by  i-5oth  of  an  inch, 
equal  200.  Now  it  is  known  that  the 
exposure  at  f/S  will  be,  say,  one  second  ; 
the  exposure  at  f/200  will  therefore 
be  as  the  square  of  the  apertures,  or 
as  8  ><  8  is  to  200X200  or  64  :  40,000. 
Divide,  therefore,  40,000  by  64,  and  the 
quotient  gives  the  required  exposure, 
=625  seconds,  or  to^  minutes.  The 
exposure,  however,  will  seldom  be  as 
long  as  this,  for  one  second  at  f/S  is 
clearly  unusual  with  a  rapid  plate,  and 
these  alone  should  be  used.  Although 
moving  objects  are,  of  course,  imprac¬ 
ticable,  the  field  open  to  pinhole  work 
is  remarkably  extensive,  and  the  results 
are  well  worth  the  trouble;  even 
night  scenes  have  been  successfully 
attempted.  Developing  and  printing  are 
done  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  prints 
being  then  cut  out  and  transposed  as 
regards  right  and  left,  taking  care  to 
get  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  picture 
level,  and  to  see  that  the  separation  or 
distance  apart  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  the  negatives  were  taken.  Differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  separation  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  using  differently  mounted 
pinholes, in  which  case  the  shutter  must 
be  altered  to  a  degree. —  The  Amateur 
Photographer . 


DECORA  TIDE  PANEL 


By  A .  Gomez  Gimeno 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  ACCIDENTALLY  EXPOSED 

PLATES. 

BY  A  NEW  YORK  READER. 


UNDER  the  title  of  “  More 
Ways  of  Utilizing  Spoiled 
Plates,”  in  the  issue  of  the 
Photographic  News  for  J  uly 
15th,  “  Patientia  Vinces” 
gives  some  useful  methods  of  using  up 
spoiled  plates,  and  as  one  who  frequently 
does  this  sort  of  thing,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  experiences  for  the  benefit  of 
my  brother  amateurs,  says  a  “  New 
York  Reader”  in  the  Photographic 
Nezvs. 

A  plate  which  has  received  an  ex¬ 
posure  not  exceeding  certain  limits  can 
be  restored  to  its  original  condition  by 
the  action  of  certain  oxidizing  agents. 
The  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
case  of  accidental  exposures.  Two  ex¬ 
posures  are  sometimes  made  on  the 
same  plate,  or  a  paper  box  containing 
plates  may  become  broken  ;  in  either 
of  these  cases  the  effect  of  the  light  can 
be  annulled  by  the  above  treatment’ 
If  a  box  of  plates  should  be  accidently 
opened  in  daylight,  the  top  plate  would 
probably  be  beyond  recovery,  but  the 
remainder  which  were  partly  protected 
could  easily  be  restored  and  made  fit 
for  service. 

The  effect  of  friction  or  concussion 
is  identical  with  that  of  light.  Lines 
traced  on  the  surface  of  a  plate  with  a 
hard-pointed  instrument  will  develop 
perfectly  black,  or  a  sharp  stroke  with 
any  hard  substance  will  result  in  a 
black  mark  after  development.  Plates 
which  are  packed  face  to  face  will,  if 
not  packed  carefully,  rub  against  each 
other  and  cause  scratches,  which  will 
develop  black,  though  there  may  not 
have  been  any  visible  marks  before  de¬ 
velopment.  A  plate  may  be  entirely 
freed  from  defects  of  this  nature  by 
treatment  with  an  oxidizing  solution. 


Among  the  oxidizing  agents  available 
for  this  purpose  are  bichromate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  permanganate  of  potash,  and  the 
salts  of  copper.  An  exposed  plate, 
after  being  '  treated  with  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  will,  ex¬ 
cept  in  extreme  cases,  show  no  signs 
of  darkening  under  the  developer  ;  if 
the  developer  is  very  strong  or  the  ex¬ 
posure  prolonged  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  a  faint  fog  will  appear  ;  but  gen¬ 
erally  there  will  be  no  appreciable  ac¬ 
tion.  The  solution  to  be  used  should 
be  about  1  per  cent,  strong,  and  made 
slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  or  to 
put  it  in  correct  formula  form — 

Bichromate  of  pot .  24  grs. 

Water .  5  ozs. 

Sulphuric  acid .  2  or  3  drops 

The  plate  should  be  soaked  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  carefully  washed 
and  dried.  A  thorough  washing  is 

necessary,  for  any  bichromate  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  film  would  impair  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plate,  and  would  also 
greatly  retard  the  action  of  the  de¬ 
veloper.  Even  if  the  washing  has  been 
thorough,  and  the  drying  conducted 
properly,  the  plate  will  be  very  much 
reduced  in  sensitiveness,  and  it  must 
be  developed  within  a  few  hours  of  ex¬ 
posure. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  more 
powerful  than  bichromate.  A  solution 
of  one  part  permanganate  in  300  parts 
of  water  (or,  say,  -  5  grs.  in  3  ozs.  of 
water),  when  applied  to  an  exposed 
plate,  will  completely  destroy  the  effects 
of  light.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
plate  is  never  perfectly  clear,  since  the 
permanganate  oxidizes  the  gelatine  of 
the  film  and  produces  a  red  precipitate; 
for  this  reason  the  permanganate  solu- 
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tion  is  not  suitable  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of 
copper  works  well  as  an  oxidizing  solu¬ 
tion,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate 
is  very  much  reduced  by  its  action. 
Bromide  of  copper  can  be  applied  in  a 
much  stronger  solution,  and  its  action 
carried  much  further  than  that  of  either 
bichromate  or  permanganate  of  potash, 
since  there  is  no  oxidizing  etfecL  on  the 
gelatine,  and  consequently  no  danger 
of  insoluble  precipitates  forming  in  the 
film. 

The  copper  solution  may  be  used  as 
a  remedy  for  extreme  over-exposure 
which  could  not  be  corrected  by  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  developer.  When  such 
a  case  of  over-exposure  is  suspected  the 
plate  may  be  placed,  before  develop¬ 
ment,  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  bromide 


of  copper  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  and  developed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Of  course,  this  man¬ 
ner  of  working  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  on  chance,  for  there  is  no  way 
to  judge  how  far  the  action  of  the  cop¬ 
per  solution  should  be  continued. 

In  all  of  these  operations  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  solutions 
separate  ;  every  trace  of  oxidizing  solu¬ 
tion  must  be  removed  from  the  plate 
before  drying,  and  the  oxidizing  and 
developing  solutions  must  not  be  used 
in  the  same  trough. 

In  using  the  restored  plates  a  very 
full  exposure  should  be  given,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  reduced  sensitiveness, 
but  because  the  development  must  not 
be  forced.  When  a  strong  developer 
is  necessaryq  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bring  out  any  traces  of  the  old 
exposure. 


THE  LACE  MAKER  Wendell  G.  Corthell 
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A  PLEA  FOR.  SIMPLICITY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MANIPULATION. 

BY  JAMES  S.  BAIN 


IN  no  branch  of  scientific  inquiry 
at  the  present  time  is  the  novice 
more  beset  by  “lengthened  sage 
advices,”  than  in  the  science  and 
art  of  photography.  No  sooner 
does  he  begin  to  consider  the  subject 
than  he  is  swept  into  a  perfect  mael¬ 
strom  of  text  books  and  treatises,  there 
to  be  taught  by  cross  currents  of  peri¬ 
odical  literature,  and  smothered  by  the 
spray  of  leaflets  of  instruction,  show¬ 
ered  down  broadcast  by  countless  man¬ 
ufacturers.  It  is  small  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  many  an  inquiring  spirit  is 
whirled  oft:  his  feet  in  his  first  attempt 
to  gain  a  secure  standpoint  from  which 
to  commence  his  photographic  career. 
“  II  n’y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,” 
said  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  her 
words  are  very  true  in  this  connection, 
for  it  is  the  first  advice  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  aspirant  to 
knowledge,  since  it  is  the  most  difficult 
to  forget.  The  aim  of  this  paper,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  show  that  the  difficulties  sup¬ 
posed  to  beset  the  beginner  are  some¬ 
times  greatly  exaggerated,  and  often, 
in  fact,  arise  from  too  close  an  adher¬ 
ence  to  stereotyped  text-book  rules, 
written  at  a  time  when  conditions  were 
very  different  from  what  they  are  to¬ 
day.  It  is  also  desired  to  explain  that 
considerable  proficiency  may  be 
obtained  in  a  far  simpler  manner,  and 
with  far  simpler  apparatus,  than  is 
often  thought  to  be  the  case.  These 
notes  are  not  intended  for  the  dilet¬ 
tante,  who  carries  a  camera  as  he  would 
a  field-glass,  and  uses  it  in  much  the 
same  way,  depending  on  the  work  of 
others  to  produce  his  results,  but  rather 


for  the  amateur  who  values  his  hobby 
as  a  relaxation  from  his  ordinary  duties, 
and  who  intends  that  his  finished  pic¬ 
tures  shall  be  the  work  throughout  of 
his  own  hands.  The  points  to  be 
touched  upon  are  (a)  simplicity  of 
apparatus,  (b)  an  all-round  plate,  (c) 
simple  development,  and  (d)  simplicity 
and  permanence  in  the  final  print. 

The  old  text-book  advice  to  begin 
with  a  stand  camera  is  not  much 
observed  nowadays,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be.  The  best 
camera  for  all-round  work  is  one  that 
can  be  used  in  the  hand  or  on  a  tripod, 
as  occasion  may  demand.  Many  a 
promising  picture  would  be  utterly  lost 
if  the  photographer  had  to  erect  a  tri¬ 
pod  and  laboriously  focus  on  the  screen, 
and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the 
undoubted  superiority  of  the  hand  cam¬ 
era  is  made  manifest.  The  writer  has 
no  intention  of  offering  advice  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  camera,  save  that  it 
should  be  simple  but  efficient,  incon¬ 
spicuous,  and,  above  all,  not  burdened 
by  a  battery  of  brilliant  brasswork. 
Showy  cameras  look  best  in  a  glass 
case,  and  should  stay  there.  Let  the 
beginner  buy  the  best  he  can  afford ; 
he  will  soon  learn  its  limitations,  and 
do  his  best  with  it. 

The  question  of  plates  is  a  vexed  one, 
and  the  usual  advice  is  to  keep  a  selec¬ 
tion  ot  speeds  for  different  classes  of 
work  ;  to  use  a  slow  one  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  employ  an  orthochromatic 
or  color-sensitive  plate  with  its  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniment,  the  yellow  screen, 
when  photographing  colored  objects, 
or  for  the  retaining  of  clouds  in  the 
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negative,  or  the  greens  in  a  landscape. 

Now,  doubtless,  this  is  all  very  right 
and  proper,  but  it  makes  for  confusion 
in  the  brain  of  the  beginner,  and  the 
writer  ventures  to  suggest  that  there  is 
fashion  in  photography  as  well  as  in 
frills,  and  that  at  the  present  time  the 
tide  of  fashion  sets  strongly  in  favor  of 
orthochromatic  plates.  It  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  average  ama¬ 
teur  will  begin  by  copying  oil  paintings, 
or  even  if  he  will  at  first  emulate  those 
masters  of  the  photographic  craft  who 
crown  their  landscapes  with  clouds 
from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  He  may 
come  to  this  in  time,  but  in  the  earlier 
stages  he  will  do  well  to  use  one  plate 
only,  whatever  his  subject,  and  to  learn 
the  peculiarities  of  that  plate  thor¬ 
oughly  before  he  tries  experiments 
with  another.  It  is  obvious  that  he  will 
require  a  plate  that  will  serve  for 
widely  different  exposures,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  best 
plate  for  his  purpose  will  be  just  the 
fastest  he  can  obtain.  This  from  the 
text-book  point  of  view  is  rank  heresy, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  ill 
advice  a  few  years  ago,  but  in  these 
days  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that 
there  are  many  rapid  plates  upon  the 
market  which  can  be  used  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  the  slowest  plate  made. 
A  rapid  plate  gives  the  user  a  power  in 
reserve  that  he  can  call  upon  when 
working  in  a  narrow  street,  or  in  a  dull 
light,  and  what  are  the  objections  ?  A 
little  more  care,  perhaps,  in  exposure 
to  dark-room  light ;  this  becomes  an 
advantage  in  the  end,  though  really  the 
risk  of  fog  in  development  is  very  slight, 
as  there  are  many  rapid  plates  that  will 
stand  any  reasonable  amount  of  forcing 
without  showing  a  sign  of  fog.  Another 
objection  is  that  the  grain  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  is  necessarily  not  so  fine,  but  this 
is  purely  technical,  and  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  except  under  a  microscope. 


The  question  of  exposure,  too,  is  easily 
solved,  either  by  the  use  of  a  meter,  or 
by  a  simple  reduction  in  proportion  to 
increase  of  speed. 

Most  rapid  plates  are  sufficiently 
color-sensitive  for  practical  purposes, 
especially  with  the  fuller  exposure 
which  results  from  their  use,  and  if  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  simple  method  about  to 
be  advocated,  without  the  use  of  brom¬ 
ide,  the  worker  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  preserving  any  clouds  that  may  be 
present,  and  in  obtaining  a  soft,  pleas¬ 
ant  negative  full  of  detail,  and  free 
from  undue  density  or  harsh  contrast. 
One  final  word  of  warning  may  be 
given,  and  that  is  that  all  plates  should 
be  backed  in  order  to  prevent  halation, 
and  as  most  can  now  be  obtained  ready 
backed  commercially  at  a  small  extra 
cost,  there  is  nothing  to  lose  and  much 
to  gain  by  attending  to  this  matter. 
One  of  the  chief  causes,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  of  buried  clouds  in  an  over- 
dense  sky  is  the  absence  of  a  suitable 
backing  on  the  plate. 

The  development  of  the  plate  should 
be,  and  can  be,  made  a  ver3r  simple 
matter,  and  yet  no  directions  are  more 
complicated  than  those  given  by  many 
manufacturers  for  compounding  the 
formulae  they  recommend,  for  use  with 
their  plates.  Why  this  should  be  so  is 
a  mystery,  but  the  fact  remains,  and 
the  multitude  of  developing  agents  now 
upon  the  market  only  serves  to  add  to 
the  general  confusion.  The  writer 
would  suggest  to  those  who  desire  to 
get  a  comprehensive  grip  of  the  subject 
of  development  that  they  study  that 
section  in  the  excellent  Watkins  Man¬ 
ual,  where  the  whole  matter  is  explained 
in  the  simplest  possible  way,  together 
with  the  useful  system  of  development 
by  factors.  As  Mr.  Watkins  points  out, 
if  the  use  of  all  developers  save  one  was 
forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament,  nobody 
would  be  any  the  worse,  so  the  worker’s 
object  should  be  to  find  out  that  devel- 
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oper  which  best  combines  simplicity 
and  efficiency,  and  nothing  does  this 
better  than  old-fashioned  pyro-soda. 

The  writer’s  formula,  which  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  used  in  the  above 
manual,  contains  2  grains  of  pyro,^4  gr. 
of  potassium  metabisulphite  (as  pres¬ 
ervative),  20  grains  each  of  sodium  car¬ 
bonate  and  sodium  sulphite,  to  each 
ounce  of  mixed  developer.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  this,  and  it  is 
equally  effective  with  all  kinds 
of  plates.  N o  bromide  is  needed,  except 
in  cases  of  gross  over-exposure,  as  its 
use  only  tends  to  reduce  the  speed  of 
the  plate,  and  to  introduce  an  unneces¬ 
sary  constituent  into  the  developer.  It 
will  be  found  that  with  fairly  correct 
exposure  six  minutes’  development  in 
the  bath  suggested  will  give  ample 
density,  and  the  high  lights  will  not  be 
blocked  up.  For  indoor  portraiture  four 
minutes  will  usually  be  found  sufficient. 

The  fixing  bath  calls  for  no  comment ; 
1  lb.  of  hypo  to  80  oz.  of  water  will  do 
excellently  for  both  plates  and  paper, 
and  each  should  be  thrown  away  as 
soon  as  done  with  ;  it  is  a  pardonable 
form  of  extravagance  that  makes  for 
cleanliness.  This  may  seem  a  very  cur¬ 
sory  way  of  dealing  with  development, 
but  it  embodies  all  that  is  necessary. 
For  the  various  methods  of  putting 
a  plate  into  the  developing  dish,  or  of 
applying  the  developer,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  any  text-book,  which  will 
no  doubt  give  him  much  information 
on  the  subject. 

There  are  experts  in  photographic 
matters  to-day  who  apparently  spend 
half  their  time  in  inventing  difficulties 
in  order  that  the  other  half  may  be  de¬ 
voted  to  constructing  complex  chemical 
concoctions  for  the  removal  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  they  have  dug  up.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  much  simpler  way  out  ;  at 
other  times  the  difficulty  can  be  avoided 
altogether.  There  was  recently  in  one 
of  the  photographic  papers  a  lengthy 


discourse  on  a  scientific  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  accumulation  of  undue 
density  in  the  high  lights  during  de¬ 
velopment.  No  doubt  the  process  was 
chemically  correct,  and  experimentally 
interesting,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a  very 
roundabout  way  of  arriving  at  a  result 
which  should  be  obtained  without  diffi¬ 
culty  by  simple  development  alone. 

In  the  words  of  the  old  metrical 
Psalm  : 

“  He  digged  a  ditch  and  made  it  deep, 

In  hope  to  hurt  his  brother  : 

But  he  shall  fall  into  ihe  pit 
That  he  digged  up  for  other.” 

So  it  is  with  many  writers  to-day  ;  their 
end  and  aim  seems  to  be  “to  make  it 
deep.”  Now,  and  finally,  as  to  printing, 
it  is  very  curious  to  note  how  the  be¬ 
ginner  instinctively  turns  to  printing- 
out  paper  as  a  means  of  photographic 
expression,  and  straightway  entangles 
himself  in  a  mesh  of  difficulties 
incidental  to  the  operations  of  toning 
and  fixing,  whether  separate  or  com¬ 
bined.  The  result,  too,  though  as  sleek 
and  glossy  as  a  cat’s  back  when  first  fin¬ 
ished,  is  not  permanent,  and  in  a  compar¬ 
atively  short  time  all  his  trouble  will 
have  been  wasted,  and  the  print  will 
slowly  but  surely  fade  into  nothingness. 
For  absolute  simplicity  and  permanence 
there  is  nothing  like  platinotype,  and 
although  the  paper  costs  a  little  more 
than  P.O.P.,  the  chemicals  required  cost 
far  less,  and  matters  are  about  equal. 
Full  instructions  for  working  this  sim¬ 
plest  of  all  printing  processes  will  be 
found  in  the  current  Year  Book,  so  fur¬ 
ther  details  need  not  be  given  here. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this.  There  are  not  so  many  lions  in 
the  path  of  the  intelligent  amateur  as 
the  Learned  Ones  would  have  him  sup¬ 
pose.  Provided  he  uses  his  brains,  and 
is  undeterred  by  early  failures,  he  will, 
even  with  the  simplest  tools,  soon  gain 
that  experience  which  alone  can  ensure 
success. — Photo  News. 
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THE  lot  of  the  naturalist  pho¬ 
tographer  is  by  no  means 
always  a  happy  one,  is  the 
sad  statement  of  F.  Martin 
Duncan  in  the  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography.  Many  are  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  tribulations  that  he  has  to 
face  and  conquer,  and  rarely  are  his 
labors  thorougly  appreciated.  Very  few 
people  realize  the  amount  of  patience- 
thought,  anxiety  and  nerve- wearing  con, 
centration  that  has  to  be  exerted  in  the 
production  of  rarely  successful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  wild  life.  They  do  not  realize 
that  the  naturalist  photographer  has  to 
study  for  days  and  weeks  together  the 
creature  he  wishes  to  portray,  so  as  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
its  habits  of  life  and  environment,  its 
characteristic  movements  and  atti¬ 
tudes  ere  he  attempts  to  expose  the 
plates  from  which  he  will  make  his 
finished  pictures.  But  it  is  only  by  ac¬ 
quiring  this  thorough  knowledge,  and 
familiarity  with  his  subject,  that  he  can 
hope  to  produce  really  truthful,  life¬ 
like  characteristic  pictures,  and  not 
mere  chemical,  libellous  sketches. 

During  his  wanderings  by  land  and 
water,  in  search  of  his  models,  the  nat¬ 
uralist  photographer  has  it  in  his  power 
to  make  many  interesting  friends — 
two-legged  and  otherwise — to  gather 
much  information  on  country  lore,  and 
will  undoubtedly  meet  with  some  laugh¬ 
able  accidents.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
out  pond  hunting  for  microscopical 
material  when  I  met  with  a  laughable, 
but,  for  the  chief  performer,  somewhat 
unpleasant  accident.  I  had  found  a 
pond  covered  with  a  growth  of  various 
water-weeds,  except  for  a  small  patch 
of  clear  water  right  in  the  centre,  and 
which  was  yielding  me  some  very 
interesting  material.  Absolutely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  my  work,  1  was  standing  on 


tiptoe  at  the  very  edge  of  the  pond, 
leaning  forward  and  trying  with  my 
collecting  stick  and  bottle  to  obtain  a 
sample  of  the  clear  water  from  the 
center,  when  I  suddenly  received  a  lift¬ 
ing  blow  from  the  rear  which  sent  me 
flying  slap  into  the  middle  of  the  pond. 
Imagine  my  indignation  when  I  rose  to 
the  surface,  and  began  to  make  my 
way  ashore,  covered  with  slime  and 
water-weeds,  to  see  a  great,  big,  old 
billygoat  standing  on  the  bank  looking 
at  me  with  that  most  self-satisfied  ex¬ 
pression  at  the  entire  success  of  his 
sudden  charge.  What  I  said  to  that 
venerable  billygoat  will  not  bear  publi¬ 
cation.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  pho¬ 
tography. 

On  another  occasion  I  had  set  up  my 
camera  at  the  edge  of  a  lake  among 
the  hills,  to  photograph  a  moor-hen’s 
nest,  and  was  busy  focusing,  when  I 
was  startled  by  the  thud,  thud,  of  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  hoofs  and  the  bellow¬ 
ing  of  a  bull  Looking  round,  I  saw  a 
herd  of  shaggy,  long-horned  Scotch  cat¬ 
tle  charging  down  the  hillside  straight 
towards  me.  Thinking,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  I  made  a  bolt  for  the  nearest 
tree,  which  partially  overhung  the  lake, 
and  climbed  up  it  in  a  hurry,  leaving 
the  camera  to  take  care  of  itself.  Safely 
seated  astride  a  bough,  I  awaited  the 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  shaggy 
rascals  sweep  down  the  hill,  tossing 
their  great  horned  heads.  Down  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  into 
its  cool,  still  waters,  where  they  stood 
knee-deep,  drinking  and  blowing  from 
their  gallop.  What  a  picture  they  made, 
and  how  mad  I  felt  not  to  have  my 
camera  with  me  to  photograph  them  ! 
After  slaking  their  thirst,  the  cattle 
began  to  look  around,  and  one 
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of  them  catching  sight  of  the  camera 
and  tripod  promptly  started  to  investi¬ 
gate  it.  Having  gazed  at  it  from  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance,  he  marched  up  and 
closely  examined  it,  giving  forth  a  snort 
of  disapproval.  Finally,  after  walking 
round  it  once  or  twice,  the  rascal  lowered 
his  head,  and,  getting  a  horn  between 
two  of  the  tripod  legs,  lifted  the  whole 
apparatus  and  tossed  it  into  the  lake. 
He  then  marched  up  to  the  tree  in 
which  I  was  perched,  and  had  a  good 
comfortable  rub  against  it,  inviting  me 
in  unmistakable  language  to  come  down 
and  follow  my  camera.  Needless  to 
say,  I  did  not  accept  his  kind  invitation, 
and  had  to  sit  in  that  tree  for  over  two 
hours  before  the  herd  took  its  de¬ 
parture. 

While  taking  cinematograph  pictures 
of  wild  life  for  Mr  Charles  Urban,  I 
had  many  exciting  and  not  always  pleas¬ 
ant  adventures;  indeed,  as  leader  of  the 
Urban  Expedition  to  South  America 
in  last  autumn  I  nearly  lost  my  life, 
thanks  to  the  agency  of  some  of  those 
minute  forms  of  microscopical  life, 
whose  shapes  and  movements  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  public 
through  the  exhibitions  of  the  “  micro¬ 
bioscope.”  When  I  was  bioscoping  the 
taking  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  for  the  se¬ 
ries  of  animated  pictures  of  bee  life,  I 
had  a  very  painful  and  lively  time.  It 
was  a  windy  afternoon,  and  the  bees, 
who  greatly  dislike  the  wind,  were  very 
angry.  I  had  my  head  and  face  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  veil,  but  was  obliged  to 
have  my  hands  uncovered  so  as  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  apparatus.  By  the  time  I 
had  got  my  apparatus  fixed  up  in  posi¬ 


tion  for  bioscoping  the  swarm  I  was 
simply  covered  with  bees,  and  they 
were  crawling  all  over  the  camera. 
The  trouble,  however,  did  not  begin 
until  I  started  to  take  the  picture;  then, 
in  turning  rapidly  the  handle  of  the  bio¬ 
scope  which  feeds  the  films  through  the 
camera,  I  began  to  knock  the  bees 
down.  Up  went  the  hum  of  challenge 
and  anger,  and  the  bees,  now  thoroughly 
enraged,  settled  on  my  hands  and  be¬ 
gan  to  sting  right  and  left.  The  bee 
farmer  was  at  work  in  the  act  of  taking 
the  swarm,  and  to  stop  turning  the 
handle  of  my  camera  would  have  meant 
losing  the  picture,  for  which  I  had 
tramped  so  far  and  waited  so  long. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set  one’s 
teeth  and  go  ahead,  every  turn  of  the 
handle  knocking  more  bees  and  adding 
to  my  winged  foes.  At  last  it  was  done, 
and  I  was  able  to  stop  and  shake  the 
bees  from  my  hands.  That  night  I  had 
practically  no  sleep,  my  temperature 
went  up,  and  my  hands  swelled  to  an 
enormous  size,  the  fingers  sticking  out 
straight  like  great  sausages.  When  I  next 
met  my  bee-farmer  friend,  and  poured 
into  his  ear  the  tragic  story  of  my  suf¬ 
ferings,  all  the  sympathy  I  got  from 
him' was  the  remark,  “Well,  sir,  there’s 
one  thing  about  it,  vou  will  not  suffer 
from  rheumatism  this  winter.  Nothing 
like  bee  stings  for  rheumatis  !  ” 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  experiences 
which  the  naturalist  photographer  has 
to  go  through,  but  the  knowledge  and 
insight  which  he  gains  by  so  intimate 
a  stndy  of  Nature,  will  far  outweigh 
all  the  troubles  and  trials  that  he  will 
have  to  encounter. 
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THE  chemical  process  is  the  following  : 

If  a  negative  is  put  into  a  solution  of 
bromide  of  copper,  which  is  produced 
by  mixing  bromide  of  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  metallic  silver  of  the 
film  is  changed  into  bromide  of  silver,  at  the 
expense  of  one  part  bromide  of  the  bromide 
of  copper,  while  bromure  of  copper  originates 
from  the  bromide  of  copper,  which,  as  a  body 
insoluble  in  water,  precipitates  together  with 
the  bromide  of  silver.  If  the  negative  so 
bleached  is  immersed  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  bromure  of  copper  will  liberate 
from  the  nitrate  of  silver  a  part  of  silver  equal 
to  the  original  quantity  of  the  film,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver 
•originates,  which  is  equal  to  the  one  which 
formed  during  the  immersion  of  the  negative 
into  the  bromide  of  copper  solution.  In  the 
film  are  then,  instead  of  the  original  one  part, 
three  parts  of  silver,  one  as  metallic  silver,  and 
the  other  two  as  bromide  of  silver.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formulae  characterizes  the  process  : 
CuS04  +  2  EBr  =  Cu Bra  +  KaS04. 

CuBr8  +  Ag  =  AgBr  +  CuBr. 

CuBr  4-  2  AgNOs  =  Ag  +  AgBr  +  Cu  (N03)a. 

The  two  parts  of  bromide  of  silver  which  are 
in  the  film  now,  may  be  reduced  to  silver  by  a 
developer.  The  density  and  strength  of  the 
plate  would,  therefore,  have  become  a  triple 
one.-  With  the  aid  of  this  intensifying  method, 
that  is,  by  repeated  application  of  bromide  of 
copper,  nitrate  silver  and  developer,  it  is  in 
one's  hand  to  intensify  a  negative,  so  to  say, 
ad  infinitum ,  The  conditions  are  different, 
“if,  as  ordinarily,”  the  subsequent  treatment 
with  the  developer  is  omitted.  Here  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  metallic  silver  will  remain  the  same 
by  every  further  intensification,  while  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  is  increased  each  time  by  two 
new  parts.  After  twice  intensification  the  neg¬ 
ative  contains  then  5  parts  of  silver — 1  part 
of  metallic  silver,  and  4  parts  of  bromide  of 
silver.  The  difference  of  the  methods,  once 
with,  and  once  without,  later  development, 
would  be,  that  twenty-seven  times,  respec¬ 
tively  seven  times  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  will  originate  after  three  times  an  inten¬ 
sification. 

For  the  practical  execution  of  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  with  bromide  of  copper,  the  following  points 
are  worth  mentioning  :  As  known,  equal  quan- 
♦Translated  by  Henry  Dietrich. 
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tities  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  bromide  of 
potassium  are  dissolved  in  five  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  dissolve  the  two 
salts  simultaneously  in  the  cold.  The  longer 
the  solution  is  used,  the  better  results  it  will 
give.  The  reason  for  this  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  bromui'e  of  copper,  which  is  present  in  the 
film,  is  not  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  that 
by  using  a  fresh  bath  so  much  bromure  of  cop¬ 
per  has  to  be  dissolved,  until  saturation  takes 
place.  The  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
wet  collodion.  If  the  silver  bath  has  not  dis¬ 
solved  iodide  of  silver  quantities  until  satura¬ 
tion,  only  flat  negatives  will  be  obtained.  It  is 
therefore  advisable,  to  saturate  the  bromide  of 
copper  solution  before  use  with  bromure  of 
copper.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
leave  a  few  pieces  of  the  copper  in  the  bath 
for  a  few  hours.  The  bromure  of  copper,  which 
originates  in  this  way,  dissolves  again  by 
shaking.  Of  course,  the  copper  should  not 
remain  too  long  m  the  solution,  as  a  total  re¬ 
duction  may  otherwise  take  place.  The  proper 
time  is  as  soon  as  a  white  crystalline  powder 
remains  undissolved  in  the  bath.  Particular 
care  should  be  observed  regarding  the  wash¬ 
ing,  after  the  treatment  with  the  bromide  of 
copper  solution.  If  washed  too  long,  the  par¬ 
tial  solubility  of  the  bromure  of  copper,  as 
already  mentioned  above,  would  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  intensification.  The  bleached  and 
washed  negative  is  put  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  silver  bath,  which  may  be  of  any  con¬ 
centration.  Silver  baths  containing  acid  or 
foreign  bodies  should  be  avoided.  It  is  even 
good,  if  alkali  reaction  is  imparted  to  the  bath 
by  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  Ordinarily,  10  or 
20  per  cent,  solutions  are  employed.  These 
can  be  used  until  completely  exhausted,  that 
is,  until  they  do  not  blacken  any  more.  If  a 
developer  is  to  enter  yet  into  action,  it  is  by  all 
means  necessary  to  proceed  with  a  very  care¬ 
ful  washing.  This  requirement  is  particularly 
for  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates  ;  and  it  is 
advisable  to  let  a  5  per  cent,  sulphite  of  soda 
bath  act  here,  after  prolonged  washing  (for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes),  and  wash  again  thoroughly  after¬ 
wards.  Any  developer  can  be  used.  The  same 
reduces  the  collodion  ffims  in  a  few  seconds  : 
gelatine  films  in  a  few  minutes.  Any  fog  that 
may  arise  can  be  removed  by  the  known  iodide 
cyanide  solution. 
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\A  Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  on  Thursday ,  November  2d.  \ 


THE  story  I  have  to  tell  you  is 
the  correct  version  of  a  tale 
which  has  been  very  much 
garbled  and  distorted,  not 
intentionally,  I  am  quite 
sure,  but  through  carelessness. 

dr.  maddox’s  “discovery.” 

As  you  all  know,  Dr.  Maddox  was 
awarded  the' honors  of  the  invention  by 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  They  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  and  ^400  as  a  token  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  immense  benefits  he 
was  supposed  to  have  conferred  upon 
the  lovers  of  the  gentle  art  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  Every  man  who  contributed  to 
that  testimonal  did  himself  credit.  He 
believed  what  he  was  told,  and  demon¬ 
strated  practically  that  he  had  some 
sense  of  benefits  received.  The  pres¬ 
ent  generation  can  hardly  imagine 
how  great  those  benefits  are.  Those 
only  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  boon 
they  enjoy  in  using  the  gelatine  plate 
who  can  remember  the  difficulties  and 
vexations  of  the  old  wet-plate  method, 
or  the  primitive  dry  plate,  which  was 
so  slow  that  a  man  could  sit  down  and 
smoke  his  pipe  while  the  landscape  was 
impressing  itself  on  the  fettered  silver 
bromide. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Maddox  testimonial  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire  just  what  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  done.  The  general  idea  seems  to 
be  that  he  made  a  plate  similar  to  those 
used  now,  but  not  quite  so  good.  This 
is  an  entire  mistake,  but  Dr.  Maddox  is 
not  to  blame  for  this.  He  was  perfectly 
honest  in  his  account  of  what  he  did. 
He  laid  no  claim  to  having  made  a 


great  discovery  ;  he  simply  recorded  an 
abortive  experiment  which  taught  one 
thing  excellently  well,  and  that  was  how 
not  to  do  it.  I  could  make  the  world 
apresent  of  hundreds  quite  as  good  if 
they  were  worth  printing  But  see  how 
gullible  men  are.  Tn  Jerome  Harrison’s 
“  History  of  Photography,”  page  63,  he 
says:  “Three  men,  Harrison,  Sutton, 
and  Maddox,  had  clearly  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  gelatino-bromide  emul¬ 
sion.”  They  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind,  or  they  wrould  never  have  dropped 
it.  They  met  with  difficulties,  and  ran 
away.  Victors  do  not  funk  at  the  first 
obstacle  they  meet,  and  men  who  clearly 
recognize  great  possibilities  persevere. 
The  historian  goes  on  to  say:  “  Two  of 
them,  Harrison  and  Maddox,  actually 
prepared  such  an  emulsion  with 
a  marked  degree  of  success.”  Yes  ;  the 
success  was  so  great  that  neither 
of  them  ever  touched  it  again,  and  by 
recording  their  failure,  warned  future 
comers  off  the  road.  Harrison,  writing 
in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
in  January,  1868,  after  describing  how 
he  made  his  emulsion,  says  :  “The  pic¬ 
ture  came  out  very  rapidly,  and  was  of 
great  intensity,  but  the  rough  and 
uneven  surface  of  the  film  “  made  it 
worthless,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.” 

Does  this  sort  of  thing  advance  our 
arts  ?  It  was  a  decided  discouragement, 
apd  yet  the  history  proceeds  :  “  At  least 
one  worker  took  the  hint,”  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  English  trade  journals  for 
July,  1873,  the  following  advertisement 
appears,  which  was  the  one  reproduced 
a  few  weeks  back:  “One  worker  took 
the  hint  !  ”  Which  hint?  That  it  was 
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worthless  ?  The  man  who  said,  “  It  was 
worthless,”  came  much  nearer  to  suc¬ 
cess  than  Dr.  Maddox  did,  though  he  is 
set  on  a  monument  as  the  originator  of 
gelatine  dry  plates.  I  am  very  glad  to  say 
that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  miss 
those  precious  hints,  and  never  heard  of 
either  of  them  till  my  own  emulsion 
was  beginningto  make  a  stir.  And  I  was 
accused  of  meanly  trying  to  sell  what 
the  other  generously  gave  away. 
dr.  maddox’s  formula. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  fair  !  We  will 
look  at  the  wonderful  experiment  which 
is  supposed  to  have  put  me  on  the  road, 
to  success.  On  page  61  we  have  it  : 

“  Thirty  grains  of  gelatine  were  swelled 
in  cold  water.”  Was  that  the  hint? 
Why,  gentlemen,  gelatine  was  used  in 
photography  before  collodion.  “  Then 
it  was  dissolved  by  heat,  four  drachms 
of  pure  water  and  two  drops  of  aqua 
regia  being  added.  To  this  solution 
eight  grains  of  cadmium  bromide  and 
fifteens  grains  of  silver  nitrate  were 
added,  forming  a  fine  milky  emulsion 
of  silver  bromide.  Without  further 
treatment  this  was  spread  upon  glass 
plates  and  dried.” 

Now  mark  what  the  doctor  says  : 
“  The  plates  were  tested  by  exposing 
them  beneath  negatives,  and  gave 
a  faint  but  clear  image  when  developed 
with  a  plain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid; 
intensification  with  pvro  and  silver  fol¬ 
lowed.” 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  or  hint 
of  any  kind  that  negatives  could  be 
made  from  such  plates  at  all.  And  the 
fact  is,  they  cannot  be.  I  defy  any  man 
to  make  a  negative  by  that  formula, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only 
scrap  of  information  Dr.  Maddox  ever 
imparted,  and  by  the  faithful  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  fountain  from  which 
the  marvellous  expansion  of  photo¬ 
graphic  business  we  are  familiar  with 
to-day  has  flowed.  Gentlemen,  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret.  The  great  virtue  of 


that  article  was  that  it  filled  a  page  in 
that  really  excellent  paper,  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  when  the  editor 
was  in  distress.  He,  good  man,  was  so 
grateful  to  his  friend  for  coming  to  his 
rescue  when  he  was  hard  up  for  copy 
that  he  pushed  forward  this  claim  when 
the  opportunity  came,  and  though  Dr. 
Maddox  never  achieved  greatness,  it 
was  thrust  upon  him  by  his  admirers. 
Surely  no  man  on  this  planet  was  ever 
so  munificently  rewarded  for  so  slight 
a  service.  But  photographers  are  pre¬ 
eminently  a  generous  lot  ;  it  is  a  joy  to 
be  one  of  them. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  could  have 
destroyed  all  the  back  numbers  of 
his  own  journal  this  action  of  his  might 
have  passed  unchallenged.  He  forgot 
Harrison  and  Sutton  and  Gaud  in,  who 
did  much  more  in  the  way  of  sugges¬ 
tion  than  the  editor’s  pet  ever  dreamt  of. 

THE  OBSTACLE  TO  EMULSION  MAKING. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that 
in  this  world  cleverness  is  much  more 
common  than  perseverance.  Many  men 
o'ot  as  far  as  Maddox  and  foundered 

o 

just  as  he  did.  I  met  in  my  experiments 
the  bogey  that  scared  poor  Harrison, 
but  I  happened  to  know  the  cause  and 
was  not  frightened.  It  was  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  silver  nitrate,  which 
was  easily  removed  by  washing  the 
plate  in  water  after  the  emulsion  had 
set  firmly,  but  this  was  a  trouble¬ 
some  business,  though  it  made  good 
plates.  One  evening,  after  I  had  washed 
and  put  about  two  dozen  of  plates  in 
the  drying  cupboard,  each  standing'  on 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  to  absorb  the 
drainings,  I  went  out  for  a  walk,  with 
dry-plate  making  on  the  brain,  feeling 
very  weary  and  wishing  that  art  was 
easier.  I  was  too  tired  to  enjoy  my 
walk,  and  sauntered  along,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  what  1  was  doing  when  a  thought 
electrified  me— a  thought  which  was 
worth  a  million  of  money.  It  was 
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simply  this  : — Why  not  wash  the  emul¬ 
sion  before  putting  it  on  the  plates  ? 
When  set,  gelatine  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  I  shouted  “Eureka!”  and 
rushed  home  to  try  it.  But  there  was 
still  a  ticklish  problem  to  solve.  When 
my  emulsion  was  made  and  had  set 
firmly  in  a  gallipot,  it  looked  like  a  nice 
blancmange.  How  was  that  stiff  mass 
to  be  broken  up  so  finely  that  the  water 
could  dissolve  the  salt  out  of  it  as  easily 
as  from  the  surface  of  a  coated  plate  ? 
This  problem,  which  has  been  a  diffi¬ 
culty  with  many  workers,  was  solved 
for  me  as  if  Providence  had  arranged 
it  all  beforehand.  While  I  was  discuss¬ 
ing  this  question  with  myself,  my  eye 
caught  sight  of  some  canvas  my  wife 
was  working  on  for  a  pair  of  slippers 
The  meshes  would  only  allow  a  thin 
thread  to  pass.  The  very  thing  for  my 
purpose !  The  sensitized  jelly  was 
coarsely  broken  up,  put  into  a  canvas 
bag,  and  squeezed  under  water.  It 
went  through  and  sank  to  the  bottom 
in  very  fine  threads.  One  hour  in  this 
water  removed  every  trace  of  salt.  The 
water  was  filtered  away  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  then  followed  the  usual 
coating  and  drying.  The  result  was  a 
perfect  gelatine  dry  plate  much  quicker 
than  anything  which  had  been  done  at 
that  time,  and  to  this  day,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter.  Quicker,  certainly,  but  not  better. 

I  very  much  under-estimated  the 
speed  of  my  first  plates.  Indeed,  this 
was  the  general  stumbling  block  in  the 
early  days.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
light  could  work  its  wonders  so  rapidly. 
Therefore,  over-exposure  was  the  rule, 
and  fiat  negatives  the  result.  The  plates 
were  as  good  then  as  they  are  now,  but 
how  to  use  them  had  to  be  learned,  and 
it  took  seven  years  to  teach  the  public 
the  value  of  the  dry  plates.  But  from 
the  day  that  first  advertisement  of  mine 
appeared,  hundreds  of  eager  experi¬ 
mentalists  went  to  work  with  new  ideas 
of  the  possibilities,  and  triumphed. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

Everybody  believes  in  gelatino-bro- 
mide  plates  now.  What  do  you  say  to 
bromide  paper  ?  I  see  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  News  that  the  veteran 
inventor,  Sir  J.  W.  Swan,  is  credited 
with  the  honor  of  giving  our  snapshot- 
ters  their  quick  plates  and  their  quick¬ 
printing  bromide  paper.  We  are  all 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many  good 
things  ;  but,  if  you  please,  your  humble 
servant  was  the  inventor  of  bromide 
paper,  and  was  superintendent  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Kidd’s  factory  at  Greenwich, 
for  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  I 
wrote  the  first  book  on  the  treatment  of 
bromide  paper  for  that  firm.  -  It  was 
entitled  “  The  Gelatino-bromide  Work¬ 
er’s  Guide.” 

I  am  aware  that  Sir  J.  W.  Swan  claims 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  present 
method  of  conferring  speed  upon 
emulsions  by  means  of  heat.  I  had 
an  interview  with  him  once,  when  we 
talked  the  matter  over,  and  he  described 
a  series  of  experiments  which  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  limit  to 
the  speed  obtainable  was  the  compara¬ 
tive  slowness  of  our  shutters.  But,  I 
think,  that  was  after  Mr.  Bennett  had 
produced  his  sensational  pictures.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  we  owe  to-day 
to  the  vast  improvement  in  developers. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  judging 
these  matters  that  the  mechanical  law 
which  states  that  what  is  gained  in 
power  is  lost  in  time  holds  good  in  pho¬ 
tographic  chemistry.  What  is  gained 
in  speed  is  somehow  lost  in  quality. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  will  say  at 
present  on  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
plates.  But  let  me  have  a  few  words 
on  color  photography. 

A  PROCESS  OF  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

For  many  years  past  the  dream  of  our 
craft  has  been  the  production  of 
pictures  in  all  the  glories  of  Nature’s 
tints.  By  the  primitive  color  combina¬ 
tions  some  wonderful  things  have  been 
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done,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  color- 
photography  yet.  All  the  single  prints 
are  monochromes.  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  three-color  process,  but  the 
difficulties  have  seemed  to  me  so  for¬ 
midable  that  I  have  never  attempted 
anything  in  that  line,  because  my  aim 
has  been  to  devise  a  process  which  can 
be  worked  in  the  studio  without  the 
operator  having  to  learn  a  new  trade 
or  provide  himself  with  unfamiliar  appa¬ 
ratus.  I  think  I  have,  at  last,  after 
many  heart-breaking  failures  and  dis¬ 


appointments,  succeeded  fairly  well  in 
working  out  a  new  process  for  produc¬ 
ing  all  the  colors  of  Nature,  in  proper 
gradation,  by  mechanical  means. 

I  have  two  experimental  specimens 
with  me,  which  I  submit  to  you,  still 
imperfect,  but  full  of  promise.  Much 
better  things  will  soon  be  done  when 
practice  has  given  me  more  confidence. 
I  believe  that  when  younger  and  more 
skilful  hands  than  mine  deal  with  this 
new  process,  pictures  will  be  produced 
that  the  Royal  Academy  will  not  despise. 


Willis  M.  Flanders. 
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COLORED  PICTURES  ON  THE  LANTERN  SCREEN. 


DURING  the  infant  years  of 
l  photography,  when  the  op- 
I  tical  lantern  waslittle  more 
than  a  toy,  colored  pictures 
were  all  the  rage.  Such 
lanterns  as  were  used  for  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  were  rather  ponderous  in 
build,  for  the  condensing  lenses  would 
measure  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  had  to  be  in  proportion.  The 
reason  for  this  was,  that  the  pictures 
drawn  and  colored  by  hand  were  some 
8  inches  or  9  inches  across,  for  in  less 
space  the  artist  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  find  room  for  that  elaboration  of 
stippled  detail  necessary  to  the  work. 

Then  came  the  photographic  slide, 
with  its  wealth  of  microscopic  detail 
which  put  .the  artist  to  shame,  and  a 
3-inch  picture  and  a  4-inch  condenser 
at  once  reduced  the  weight  and  the  cost 
of  the  lantern,  so  that  it  quickly  became 
popular.  The  painter  of  lantern  pictures 
had  seen  his  best  days,  and  the  art — so 
far  as  large  pictures,  hand-drawn  and 
hand-painted  were  concerned — ceased 
as  an  industry.  Colored  lantern  slides 
came  to  be  tabooed,  and  it  was  a  hack¬ 
neyed  remark,  constantly  heard,  that  a 
photograph  colored  was  a  photograph 
spoilt.  Like  many  another  hackneyed 
saying,  this  was  not  altogether  true,  and 
was  probably  started  by  some  one  who 
had  only  seen  the  worst  kind  of  slide 
painting.  In  the  hands  of  an  artist  who 
cared  to  master  the  technical  difficulties 
of  applying  color  to  such  small  surfaces, 
a  lantern  slide  would  be  immensely  im¬ 
proved  by  the  process.  Later  on,  when 
aniline  tints  came  to  be  employed,  and 
the  process  of  painting  simplified,  first 
by  the  Japanese,  and  subsequently  by 
several  workers  in  this  countrv,  the  col- 
ored  lantern  slide  once  more. came  to  be 
tolerated.  Now  that  such  pictures  can 
be  produced  in  a  more  scientific  manner 
by  the  trichromatic  processes,  lantern 


pictures  in  color  are  becoming  all  the 
rage,  and  we  may  reasonably  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  lantern 
exhibitions  on  this  account. 

The  principle  reason  why  the  colored 
lantern  slide  has  been  hitherto  treated 
with  contempt  is  because  the  coloring 
has  generally  been  so  very  bad.  It  was 
sufficiently  good  for  the  children,  for 
bright  colors  are  pleasing  to  little  folks, 
and  gaudiness  with  them  is  not  a  term 
of  reproach.  Skies  are  sometimes  blue 
in  Nature,  but  they  were  always  blue  in 
lantern  pictures,  very  blue — Prussian 
blue — and  the  trees  also  were  very  green, 
and  generally  of  that  arsenical  green 
never  seen  in  natural  trees.  The  reds, 
yellows,  and  other  tints  of  a  secondary 
nature  used  by  the  slide  painter  were 
equally  gorgeous  in  hue,  and  were 
slabbed  on  to  the  picture  regardless  of 
truth  and  discretion.  The  fault  was 
with  the  public  ;  they  would  not  pay 
more  than  a  certain  sum  for  a  colored 
slide,  and  the  dealer  could  not  afford  for 
that  sum  to  engage  the  services  of  com¬ 
petent  colorists.  The  best  dealers  would 
say,  as  they  say  to-day,  “  Pay  me  a  fair 
price,  and  you  shall  have  well  colored 
pictures.” 

The  most  effective  colored  photo¬ 
graphs  ever  known  were  without  doubt 
those  exhibited  by  Ives  in  his  “  Kroms- 
kop,”  and  those  projected  by  him  on  a 
screen  by  means  of  a  lantern  built  on 
the  same  general  principle  as  the 
“  Kromskop.”  But  the  pictures  had  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  extremely 
limited  in  size.  With  a  powerful  arc- 
light  the  pictures  could  not  be  effectively 
shown  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter. 
This  was  good  enough  for  a  room  hold¬ 
ing  one  hundred  people,  but  quite  inad¬ 
equate  for  a  large  hall.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  very  beautiful 
pictures  shown  by  Sir  William  Abney  at 
the  Camera  Club  the  other  night,  with 
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an  apparatus  somewhat  like  that  of 
Ives.  The  one  arc-light  split  into  three 
beams  to  serve  the  three  positive  images 
with  their  color  filters  lost  so  much  of 
its  radiance  in  the  process  that  the 
pictures  had  necessarily  to  be  of  small 
area,  and  even  then  many  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  crowded  close  to  the  sheet  in  or¬ 
der  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the 
pictures,  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  lost.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  this 
trichromatic  method  of  showing  pictures 
is  not  suitable  for  public  exhibition,  but 
must  be  confined  to  the  studio  or  labor¬ 
atory.  Ives’  trichromatic  lantern  has 
for  a  long  time  been  on  the  market,  but 
for  the  reasons  stated  is  not  often  seen 
in  the  lecture  halls. 

The  simpler  method  of  superposing 
three  stained  positives  upon  one  another 
and  binding  them  up  as  one  lantern 
slide,  as  practiced  by  Sanger  Shep¬ 
herd  and  Lumiere  with  such  success, 
has  a  far  larger  number  of  adherents, 
and  is  being  practised  by  many  workers 
with  good  results.  And  as  apparatus 
and  methods  of  working  get  simplified, 
as  they  always  do  by  a  sort  of  involun¬ 
tary  process,  this  system  of  obtaining 
colored  pictures  for  the  lantern  will 
grow  in  favor. 

There  are,  however,  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  in  this  world  who  hate  to  take 
trouble  about  anything;  they  will  look 
at  a  good  process  like  this,  will  shake 
their  wise  heads,  and  will  say  :  “  No, 
life  is  too  short.”  The  bare  idea  of 
taking  three  negatives  and  three  posi¬ 
tives  to  produce  one  lantern  picture,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  staining  operations, 
frightens  men  of  this  sort,  and  they 
will  have  none  of  it. 

Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
scope  for  hand-coloring  of  lantern  slides, 
of  a  better  kind  than  we  have  of  late 
years  been  accustomed  to,  and  in  such 
work  many  students  of  our  art  schools 
might  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  their 
energies,  for  many  good  colorists  are 


turned  out  year  after  year  by  these 
schools,  who  find  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  work.  Possibly  many  of  them 
have  mistaken  their  vocation;  they  may 
not  possess  that  gift  of  originality  which 
fits  them  for  illustrating  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
have  a  keen  sense  of  color,  and  could, 
when  once  the  technical  difficulties 
were  mastered,  turn  out  admirably  col¬ 
ored  slides. 

That  such  work  can  be  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  artistic  perfection  is 
proved  by  the  Japanese  examples  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  We 
also  remember  the  “Travelogues”  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  last  year  were  illus¬ 
trated  on  a  big  scale  by  excellent  col¬ 
ored  pictures.  But  the  most  recently 
shown  pictures  of  this  kind  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all.  We  mean  the  photo¬ 
graphs  projected  by  the  lanterns  at  the 
Coronet  Theatre,  and  more  recently  at 
the  Camera  Club,  illustrating  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  art  treasures  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  the  Vatican.  These  splendid  pict¬ 
ures  are  by  Signor  Inguinbert,  who 
must  have  devoted  many  years  to 
their  production.  The  projected  pictures 
measured,  at  the  Camera  Club,  18  feet 
by  12  feet,  the  largest  screen  which 
the  room  would  accommodate;  but  in 
spite  of  the  great  magnification,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  spectators  to  the 
sheet,  there  was  no  sign  of  flaw  or 
blemish  in  any  of  the  photographs.  The 
coloring  of  the  landscape  was  quite  true 
to  nature,  while  that  of  the  interiors  of 
the  palatial  rooms  at  the  Vatican  was  so 
perfect  that  one  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  inside  the  apartments  themselves 
rather  than  at  a  painted  picture.  The 
original  slides,  we  learn,  measured  9  by 
12  centimetres,  i.  e.,  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  familiar  quarter  plate.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  area  over  the  usual  lantern 
slide,  the  opening  of  which  does  not  meas 
ure  more  than  2 inches,  is  distinctly 
in  favor  of  the  colorist,  and  it  becomes  a 
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question  for  consideration,  if  colored 
slides  are  coming-  once  more  into  vogue, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  in¬ 
crease  the  area  of  our  pictures.  The 
change  would  not  be  easy,  and  would 
possibly  be  resented  as  greatly  as  a 
change  of  pitch  in  musical  instruments, 
for  it  would  necessitate  so  many  altera¬ 
tions.  Still,  very  good  brush  work  can  be 
done  by  a  competent  hand  on  a  slide  of 


the  standard  size.  From  the  warm  recep¬ 
tion  which  the  Italian  pictures  met  with, 
even  by  such  a  body  as  the  Camera 
Club,  it  is  clear  that  colored  slides  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  “photographs 
spoiled,”  provided  that  the  coloring  is 
artistically  done,  and  the  fact  should  be 
noted  by  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

— British  Journal  of  Photography 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


Every  amateur  is  filled  with  the  desire 
to  make  pictures,  something  more  than 
mere  photographs,  and  the  most  of  them 
are  a  pretty  studious  lot.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  however  that  they  attempt 
to  produce  pictorial  results  by  mechani¬ 
cal  means,  rather  than  by  brain  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  that  is,  they  are  too  prone  to  pass 
bv  the  all-important  point,  composition, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  mastery 
of  new  printing  processes,  the  use  of 
special  plates,  etc.  If  one  successful 
pictorialist  exhibits  in  low  toned  plat¬ 
inums  from  broad  flat  negatives,  straight¬ 
way  Mr.  Amateur  goes  and  does  like¬ 
wise.  To  him  his  prints  look  much  the 
same  as  the  successful  man’s,  but  to  his 
digust  they  are  rejected  by  salon  com¬ 
mittees,  and  judges  in  the  various  com¬ 
petitions  in  which  they  are  submitted. 
Any  artist  who  has  ever  served  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection  for  a  salon,  or  as  judge 
in  any  contest,  will  recognize  the  truth 
of  this.  There  are  always  dozens  of 
photographs  submitted  showing  correct 
exposure,  proper  printing,  and  good  taste 
in  mounting  but  pictorially  amounting 
to  nothing,  and  showing  a  complete  lack 
of  knowledge  of  even  the  element  of  com¬ 
position. 

Oftentimes  an  entry  will  be  rejected 
that  could  have  been  made  a  picture  with 
just  the  slighest  addition,  the  moving  of 
the  camera  just  a  trifle,  the  toning  down 
of  a  distracting  high  light,  the  placing 
of  some  simple  object  to  obtain  balance 
or  symmetry,  or  a  dozen  and  one  things 
that  could  have  been  done  if  the  maker 
had  the  slighest  idea  of  what  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.  One  of  the  most 
common  errors,  is  the  including  of  two 


complete  pictures  in  one  print.  Just 
look  over  your  collection  of  prints,  and 
see  how  many  you  will  find  possessing 
this  fault.  This  is  due  usually  to  the 
use  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  or  the 
desire  to  include  the  whole  wide  world 
in  one  little  plate,  and  so  on.  We  could 
go  on  for  pages  mentioning  such  things, 
but  this  would  not  call  your  attention 
to  the  point. 

You  will  never  succeed  as  a  pictorialist 
making  haphazards,  any  mere  than  you 
could  erect  a  business  block  by  piling 
stories  one  upon  another.  Forget  your 
printing  processes  for  a  while,  get  some 
good,  simple  book  on  composition,  and 
dig  into  it.  Get  out  a  lot  of  your  prints, 
and  analyze  them  according  to  the  rules 
given  in  the  book  you  are  studying. 
(One  of  the  best  investments  you  can 
make  is  Prof.  Henry  R.  Poore’s  book  on 
composition,  any  dealer  can  get  it  for 
you ;  we  can  supply  it  or  order  from 
Tennant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  C.) 

If  you  have  an  acquaintance  with  some 
recognized  artist,  get  him  to  help  you, 
ask  him  to  be  merciless  in  his  criticism 
of  your  work,  and  to  sketch  you  a  few 
diagrams  illustrating  the  fundamental 
principles.  After  you  have  secured  this 
knowledge,  then  you  can  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  pictures,  you  will  find  that  you 
wont  expose  nearly  so  many  plates,  but 
you  will  have  more  to  show  for  the  work 
you  do.  Don’t  think  that  it  all  lies  in 
the  printing  medium.  Steichen  won  a 
big  prize  in  a  recent  competition  with  a 
plain  Velox  print.  We  have  given  you 
the  suggestion,  now  apply  it,  and  you 
will  have  no  cause  for  regret. 
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We  note  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Photo 
Ei  a  the  announcement  of  a  new  quart- 
erly,  Art  in  Photography,  this  publica¬ 
tion  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Salon 
Club  of  America.  Most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  recall  a  highly  colored  announce¬ 
ment,  couched  in  terms  that  would  make 
Tody  Hamilton  turn  green  with  envy, 
of  another  quarterly,  as  the  organ  of  this 
association.  Evidently,  the  projector 
used  up  all  their  mental  pablum  in  the 
announcement,  as  this  marvel  of  modern 
art  never  materialized.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Salon  Club  has  placed 
this  matter  in  such  capable  hands,  and 
will,  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
initial  number.  The  Photo  Era  is  a 
credit  to  American  journalism  and  to 
amateur  photography,  and  we  welcome 
the  promised  addition  most  heartily. 


Every  little  while  we  notice  an  article 
discussing  the  nude  in  photography,  its 
possibilities  or  impossibilities  and  limita¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  correctly  proportioned  nude  human 
figure,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  more 
vulgar  or  irritating  than  a  picture  of 
naked  humanity.  The  question  is  can 
photography  be  utilized  to  produce  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  nude?  Undoubtedly  many 
of  our  readers  have  experimented  with 
this  class  of  work,  and  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  them,  receive  their  opinions, 
and  if  agreeable,  prints  from  negatives 


that  they  feel  can  be  classed  as  artistic 
and  chaste.  We  would  like  to  ascertain 
just  how  much  has  been  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  along  these  lines,  and  the 
sentiment  in  general  relative  to  employ¬ 
ing  the  camera  in  an  artistic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  nude. 


The  lot  of  the  Editor  is  a  sad  one  when 
it  comes  to  running  up  against  the  Com¬ 
positors.  In  our  March  issue  owing  to 
the  printers  strike,  the  men  pressed  into 
service  played  more  than  the  usual  pranks 
with  sense  and  reason.  On  page  125, 
first  column  of  J.  W.  Little's  article 
“Reason  Why — A  Simple  Experiment,” 
they  make  us  state  in  closing  the  first 
paragraph  “differences  in  departure”  in¬ 
stead  of  “differences  in  temperature,” 
which  is  of  course  veriest  nonsense.  The 
closing  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph 
same  page  should  read  “He  should  know 
why  a  ruby  light  must  be  used  in  the  dark 
room  and  within  what  limits  it  is  safe, 
when  using  plates  which  are  or  are  not 
color  sensitive,”  the  word  “safe”  having 
been  omitted.  On  the  17th  line,  page 
126,  the  sentence  should  read  “advantage 
of  theory”  instead  of  “average  of  theory” 
as  printed.  To  cap  the  climax  in  the  next 
column,  we  speak  of  the  “beautiful  rain¬ 
bow-like  hole  or  spectrum”  instead  of  a 
“beautiful  rainbow-like  halo.” .  We  apo¬ 
logize  to  the  author  and  our  readers  tor 
these  typographical  “breaks." 
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An  Acid  Gold  Toning  Bath. 

BY  H.  KESSLER. 

AN  acid  gold  toning  bath  is  quite 
a  novelty.  We  use  platinum 
in  an  acid  solution,  but  never 
^  gold  under  such  conditions. 
It  is  always  either  natural  or 
slightly  alkaline.  That  it  is  a  success,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  the 
photo-chemical  laboratory  of  the  Austri¬ 
an  government.  This  bath  contains 
thiocarbamid  and  was  suggested  by  A. 
Helain,  but  later  modified  by  Prof. 
Valenta  (Photographische  Korrespon- 
denz)  Nov.  ’o 2.  It  can  be  used  on  either 
collodion  or  gelative  papers,  matte  or 
glossy,  and  is  characterized  by  its  econo¬ 
my  in  the  consumption  of  gold  when 
compared  with  the  usual  toning  baths, 
and  the  results  are  permanent.  The  bath 
has  the  following  composition : 

English.  Metric 

3'A  ozs . Water . 100  c.  c. 

30  grs . Thiocarbamid .  2.0 

Auric  chloride  1 %  solution 

The  thiocarbamid  is  dissolved  in  the 
water,  then  sufficient  gold  solution  is 
added  until  the  precipitate  which  is  form¬ 
ed  has  dissolved.  This  will  require  about 
30  c.c.  ( 1  oz. )  of  gold  solution,  after  this 
1.0  gm  of  citric  acid  is  added.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  a  clear,  colorless  solution,  which 
is  then  made  up  to  two  litres  (64  ozs.) 
and  to  this  is  added  20_gms.  (2-3  oz.Jof 
sodium  chloride.  The  citric  acid  gives 
bluish  tones,  if  tartaric  acid  is  substituted 
we  obtain  brownish  tones.  Before  ton¬ 
ing,  the  points  should  be  well  washed. 
The  toning  in  a  fresh  bath  takes  place 
very  rapidly,  and  only  one  or  two  prints 


should  be  toned  at  a  time.  An  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  retards  this  rapid  action. 
Variations  of  temperature  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  influence.  Fixing  is  done  as  usual. 
The  range  of  tones  are  from  a  brown- 
red  to  a  blue-violet  and  the  toning  is 
remarkably  even.  The  bath  can  be  used 
as  long  as  only  a  trace  of  gold  is  pres¬ 
ent.  When  exhausted,  no  gold  should  be 
added,  but  a  new  bath  used. — Photo¬ 
graphische  Korrcspondenz,  Jan.  ’05. 

Sodium  Diamidophenolate. 

BY  PROF.  EDWARD  VALE  1-7]  A 

Leopold  Loebel  has  published  his  re¬ 
sults  with  sodium  diamidophenolate  in 
Revue  des  Sciences  Photo graphiques, 
1904,  page  214,  using  commercial  diami- 
dophenol-hydro  chloride,  which  has  the 
following  composition : 

/  OH 

C6H3  —  NH2  HC1 
\  NH2  HC1 

One  molecule  of  diamidophenol  hydro¬ 
chloride  requires  three  molecules  of  Na 
OH,  two  for  saturating  the  HC1  groups, 
and  the  third  for  forming  the  phenolate. 
Loebel  found  that  with  such  developers 
just  as  good  results  were  obtained  as 
with  the  usual  Amidol  sulphite  solution. 
At  the  same  time  is  developed  three  to 
four  times  quicker.  A  developer  giving 
these  results  is  as  follows: 


English. 

Metric. 

32  OZS.  .  .  . 

loco  C.C. 

45  grs. .  .  . 

3-0 

5  grs . 

. .  Amidol . 

5-7° 

1  oz. , . . . 

...  Caustic  soda,  l'J  solution 

30  c.c. 

Every  chemist  will  immediately  see 
that  the  above  composition  does  not 
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agree  with  the  theory,  that  is,  that  one 
molecule  of  diamidophenol-hydro  chloride 
requires  three  molecules  of  caustic  soda, 
and  that  the  developer  contains  too  little 
(Na  OH)  5.0  gms,  of  Amidol  require 
3.045  gms.  of  caustic  soda  for  form¬ 
ing  the  sodium  diamidophenolate  or 
304.5  cc.  ( roughly  300  c.c.  10  ozs.J  of  the 
1  per  cent  solution.  It  was  thought  that 
possibly  a  printer's  error  existed,  that 
either  300  c.c.  instead  of  30  c.c.  was 
meant,  or  a  10  per  cent,  instead  of  a  1 
per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution.  Numer¬ 
ous  experiments  were  instituted,  using 
Schemer's  sensitometer  with  candlelight 
at  a  distance  of  1  m.  and  an  exposure  of 
one  minute,  paying  careful  attention  to 
the  temperature  and  using  plates  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  sensitiveness.  Working  at 
first  with  commercially  pure  photographic 
products  and  latter  with  those  chemically 
pure.  The  first  developer  was  made  with 
300  c.c.  of  caustic  soda  1  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion,  instead  of  30  c.c.  as  called  for  in 
Loebers  formula.  This  resulted  in  a 
deep  blue  colored  solution,  which  pro¬ 
duced  an  immediate  fog,  and  was  valu- 
less  as  a  developer.  Tests  were  made 
with  perfectly  pure  diamidophenol-hy¬ 
dro  chloride  and  caustic  soda  (Na  OH). 
The  exact  strength  of  the  caustic  soda 
solution  was  determined  by  titration. 
After  repeating  the  above  experiments 
several  times,  the  same  results  were  ob¬ 
tained.  The  action  of  a  successive  ad¬ 
dition  of  caustic  soda  solution  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  Amidol  sulphite  developer  which 
had  the  following  composition  was  tried : 

32  ozs . Water . 1000  c.c. 

75  grs . Amidol .  5-o 

150  grs . Sodium  sulphite .  10.0 

1.  With  an  increase  of  caustic  soda 
there  is,  within  certain  limits,  also  an 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  developer. 

2.  The  greatest  effect  is  obtained  when 
the  developer  contains  just  enough  caus¬ 
tic  soda  to  saturate  the  HC1  groups,  so 


that  only  the  free  base  can  act.  A  de¬ 
veloper  of  this  composition  does  not 
keep  well,  and  becomes  darkly  colored 
after  using  once. 

3.  The  addition  of  caustic  soda  suffi¬ 
cient  to  form  the  sodium  diamidophe¬ 
nolate  immediately  produces  a  blue  color, 
and  renders  the  developer  useless.  The 
tests  which  were  made  have  shown  that 
the  best  practical  results  are  obtained 
when  only  enough  caustic  soda  is  added 
to  saturate  one  HC1  group.  A  develop¬ 
er  giving  this  result  is  as  follows : 

30  02s . Water . 900  c.c. 

150  grs . Sodium  sulphite,  cryst, . .  10.0 

75  grs . Amidol .  5.0 

314  ozs . Caustic  soda  if  solution. .  100  c.c. 

This  developer  works  rapidly,  remains 
clear  and  gives  softer  negatives  than  the 
usual  Amidol  sulphite  solution. — Photo- 
graphische  Korrespondenz,  Jan.  ’05. 

Converting  Photographs  Into  Pen 
Drawings. 

BY  J.  SVOBODA. 

Drawing  directly  from  nature  requires 
considerable  knowledge  of  perspective, 
especially  when  it  includes  architecture. 
This  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  the  be¬ 
ginner.  If  the  camera  is  brought  into  use, 
the  technical  difficulties  are  easily  over¬ 
come,  and  the  art  side  of  the  work  be¬ 
comes  largely  mechanical  and  the  result¬ 
ing  drawing  is  capable  of  deceiving  even 
an  expert  as  to  how  it  was  obtained. 
This  method  permits  the  passing  of  a 
pleasant  evening,  especially  in  winter 
when  the  days  are  short.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  scenes,  possibly  reminiscent  of  our 
travels,  can  be  preserved  by  this  method, 
even  if  the  negatives  yield  unsatisfactory 
prints.  For  a  foundation  two  printing 
methods  can  be  used,  the  plain  silver  or 
the  blue  print  process.  The  latter  is 
preferable  as  the  blue  color  is  easily  re¬ 
moved,  and  as  no  “hypo”  is  used  pro- 
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longed  washing  is  unnecessary,  at  the 
same  time  a  less  expensive  paper  than 
the  silver  is  used.  Strong  prints  should 
be  made  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  details. 
After  the  blue  print  has  been  washed 
and  dried  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  out¬ 
lined  either  with  a  pencil  or  water-proof 
india  ink,  then  the  middle  tints  are  work¬ 
ed  in.  A  coarser  or  fine  drawing  pen 
should  be  used  depending  upon  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  lines.  To  remove  the  blue 
color,  the  print  should  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate  or  ox¬ 
alate  (platinum  paper  developer  will  do), 
sodium  carbonate  or  ammonium  hy¬ 
droxide.  The  blue  image  will  disappear 
in  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  print  should 
be  washed.  The  drawing  is  not  in  the 
least  affected.  (Some  water  proof  india 
inks  are  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions.) 
In  that  case  use  only  the  oxalate  solution. 
If  the  paper  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  image  possesses  a  yellow  color,  it 
should  be  placed  after  slight  washing 
in  a  strong  solution  of  either  oxalic, 
citric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  a  weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  well  washed. — Translator.  If 
after  drying,  the  print  is  not  sufficiently 
smooth,  it  should  be  pressed  out  with 
a  moderately  hot  sad-iron.  If  silver 
paper  be  preferred  to  the  above,  we 
can  use  besides  the  usual  salted  paper, 
various  developing  papers.  A  print  that 
has  been  toned  is  not  suitable  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  bleaching  it.  When 
the  drawing  is  finished,  the  print  can  be 
bleached  if  placed  in  a  solution  of  mer¬ 
curic  chloride,  or  if  the  silver  is  to  be 
removed  the  print  should  be  placed  in  a 
strong  solution  of  “hypo”  containing  a 
small  amount  (i  to  2  %)  of  potas¬ 
sium,  ferricyanide,  until  all  of  the  silver 
has  been  dissolved,  it  is  then  well  wash¬ 
ed.  C.  Fleck  has  devised  a  method  for 
multiplying  pen  drawings.  A  strong 
waterproof  card  is  covered,  with  a  layer 
of ‘the  following  mixture  while  hot,  so 


that  on  cooling  it  has  a  depth  of  2-4  m. 
m.  (1-12  to  1-6  inch.) 

Water . 5  parts 

Glycerine  25  parts 
Gelatine. ...  5  parts 
Agar-agar .  .  1  part 

The  mixture  to  be  heated  either  on  a 
water  bath  or  in  a  double  boiler.  It  forms 
practically  a  hectograph.  The  latter  can 
be  purchased  ready  for  use  in  any  large 
stationery  or  typewriter  supply  store.  If 
this  method  is  used  the  photograph  is 
to  be  drawn  with  hectographic  ink  and 
the  lined  print  transferred  to  the  hecto¬ 
graph  and  copies  made  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  No  bleaching  of  the  photograph  is 
necessary. — Photographisclie  Welt,  VoL 
29,  No.  8,  Aug.,  05. 

Home  Made  Platinum  Paper. 

BY  DR.  C.  STURENBERG. 


The  solutions  are  those  suggested  by 
R.  Rapp  and  should  be  kept  in  the  dark : 


English. 

A 

Metric 

3  A  ozs . 

.  .Water .  .... 

TOO  C.C. 

3  A  ozs . 

.  .Ammonia-ferric  oxalate 

100.0 

I  oz . 

.  .  Oxalic  acid  saturated  ) 

30  c.c. 

solution  f 

B 

3  ozs . 

.Water . 

go  c.c. 

45  grs . 

.Mercuric  oxide,  yellow.  . 

3-o 

2/3  oz . 

.  Citric  acid . 

20.0 

C 

6  drachms. 

.  .Water . 

24  c.c. 

60  grs . 

.  Potassium  platinous  ) 

4.0 

chloride  } 

D 

3  A  ozs . 

.Water . 

100  c.c. 

150  grs . 

,  .Potassium  chlorate . 

IG.O 

The  mixture  B  is  heated  until  the 
whole  has  dissolved.  For  strong  bril¬ 
liant  negatives  the  following  mixture  is 
used  which  gives  sepia  tones. 

2  drachms  . A. . 8c. c. 

1  “  . B .  . . . 4  c.c. 

2  “  . C . 8  c.c. 

1  “  . Water . 4  c.c. 

For  hard  negatives  use  less  of  solution 
C.  For  soft  negatives  2-4  c.c.  {%-! 
drachm)  of  solution  should  be  used.  To 
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prevent  the  sensitizing  solution  from 
soaking  into  the  paper  it  should  be  coat¬ 
ed  with  a  3  per  cent,  starch  “solution” 
applied  either  with  a  brush  or  sponge 
and  then  dried.  The  sensitizing  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  applied  with  a  brush  and 
rapidly  dried,  after  drying  this  operation 
is  repeated.  Before  printing  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  paper  to  have  absorbed 
some  moisture,  this  is  accomplished  by 
placing  the  paper  for  some  time  in  a  box 
containing  damp  blotting  paper.  It  may 
also  be  necessary  to  place  a  piece  of 
damp  blotting  paper  behind  the  platium 
paper  in  the  printing  frame.  As  this 
paper  requires  no  development,  the 
printing  should  be  continued  until  the 
required  strength  is  obtained.  It  is  then 
washed  three  or  four  times  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  1-100,  or  until  the 
whites  are  clear.  The  print  is  then  well 
washed.  The  resulting  tone  is  a  fine 
sepia.  For  colder  or  black  tones,  less  of 
solution  B  should  be  used,  or  entirely 
omitted.  Photographische  Korrespon- 
denz,  February,  ’05.  Revue  Suisse , 
October,  04. 


Iodized  Water. 

Iodized  water  can  be  variously  applied 
To  prepare  it  15.0  gins.  (l/2  oz.)of  potas¬ 
sium  iodide  and  10. o  gms.  (1-3  oz.)  of 
iodine  (solid)  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water  are  triturated  in  a  mortar  until  a 
thick  brown  semi-liquid  mass  results, 
this  is  then  placed  in  a  bottle  and  the 
mortar  washed  and  this  added  to  that  in 
the  bottle,  the  whole  to  be  made  up  to 
500  c.c.  (16  ozs.)  This  solution  is 
useful  for  removing  silver  stains  on  the 
skin  or  clothing.  Several  drops  are 
placed  on  the  spot  and  allowed  to  act  un¬ 
til  the  silver  has  been  converted  into 
silver  iodide,  and  this  is  removed  by  the 
application  of  either  ammonium  hydrox¬ 
ide  or  “hypo”  the  spot  is  then  washed. 
Traces  of  “hypo”  can  also  be  removed 
from  the  hands  or  trays  by  means  of  the 
iodized  water.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
a  reducer  for  prints  or  negatives.  The 
solution  is  permitted  to  act  until  suffi¬ 
cient  silver  iodide  has  formed,  the  plate 
or  print  is  then  placed  in  a  fixing  bath 
and  then  washed. — Photographische 
Welt.,  Vol.  29,  No.  8,  Aug.  ’05. 
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The  character  of  the  work  submitted 
for  this  month's  competition  is  gratify¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme,  many  prints  being 
submitted  that  would  have  won  prizes  in 
ordinary  contests,  and  those  who  failed 
to  come  within  the  awards  this  month, 
have  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged  as  all 
the  work  entered  was  far  beyond  the 
average. 

The  names  of  the  winners  of  the  first 


and  second  awards  are  familiar  ones  to 
our  readers,  and  a  careful  inspection  of 
their  pictures  will  be  of  educational  value 
to  all. 

“A  January  Thaw,”  by  Louis  Fleck- 
enstein,  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
judges  for  the  first  award.  Mr.  Fleck- 
enstein’s  treatment  of  this  winter  sub¬ 
ject  is  surprisingly  like  that  of  that 
superb  depictor  of  Winter  Time,  Mr. 


A  JANUARY  TUA1V 


(First  Prize.  April  Competition) 


Bv  Louis  Flee  ken  sir  in 
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STUDY  OF  A  HEA  D  AND  HAND  By  F.  E.  Bronson 
(Honorable  Mention,  April  Competition) 


Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  and  if  we  did 
not  know  Mr.  Fleckenstein’s  decided 
individualty,  we  should  accuse  him  of 
imitation.  A  picture  such  as  this  is  de¬ 
serving-  of  much  praise,  and  we  feel  sure 
our  readers  will  appreciate  it.  The  data 
are  as  follows:  Time  of  year,  January, 
about  noon,  during  fog,  Century  View 
Camera,  Smith  lens,  stop  F.  64,  one 
second  exposure,  Standard  plate.  Rodi- 
nal  developer,  printed  on  Engraving 
Black  Autotype  Carbon  Tissue. 

A  charming  portrait  study  “Pickwick 
Papers”  by  Hana  Robinson,  was  awarded 
second  prize  in  this  competition.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  our  engravers  were  unable 
to  reproduce  the  picture.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  for  another  print  in  a  different 
medium,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
it  with  criticism  in  a  later  issue. 

The  First  Honorable  Award  goes  to 
F.  E.  Bronson  for  his  “Study  of  a  Plead 
and  Hand.”  The  pose  is  exceedingly 


graceful  and  dignified,  and  the  flesh  tones 
and  texture  of  the  garment  well  rend¬ 
ered.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
face  is  highest  in  tone,  while  the  balance 
of  the  remaining  higher  tones  is  just  the 
merest  shade  lower,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
give  the  face  the  predominating  note. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  for  the 
photographer  is  the  human  hand,  and  we 
advise  a  careful  study  of  the  particular 
hand  in  this  picture,  as  it  is  a  valuable 
example  of  the  right  way.  The  Cramer 
Inst.  Iso.  plate  was  used  and  printed  on 
Eastman’s  Sepia  paper;  no  further  data 
is  furnished. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  to  our  old 
friend  Felix  Raymer  for  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  “Priscilla,”  an  exceedingly  well  posed 
and  lighted  picture,  our  chief  criticism 
being  that  Mr.  Raymer  has  for  some 


PRISCH.I.A  By  Felix  Raymer 

(Honorable  Mention,  April  Competition) 
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reason  chosen  to  illuminate  the  bonnet 
strings  more  fully  than  the  face,  tending 
to  distract  the  eye  from  the  face  itself. 
Data,  Cramer  Plate  Banner  X.,  Pyro 
developer,  Flash  light  Nichol’s  machine, 
Luxo  Powder  half  oz.,  Goerz  lens,  series 
m-i6-in.  focus,  stop  n,  printed  on 
Autotype  Carbon  tissue,  and  support. 

“Playtime,”  by  Charles  G.  Hass,  also 
received  Honorable  Mention.  We  would 
have  preferred  a  little  more  space,  just 
a  little  over  the  head  of  the  child  and  just 
a  little  more  foreground,  and  would  also 
suggest  lowering  in  tone  the  toy  at  the 
extreme  right.  Place  your  finger  so  it 


will  cover  up  this  annoying  little  spot, 
and  note  the  improvement. 

Please  be  careful  about  furnishing  data 
with  your  prints,  as  such  information  is 
most  valuable  to  every  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  these  competitions  are  intended 
to  be  of  practical  benefit,  and  not  alone 
to  secure  illustrations  for  our  pages.  We 
feel  sure  that  you  all  have  noticed  the  in¬ 
creasing  high  quality  of  the  work  sub¬ 
mitted  each  month,  and  we  trust  that  our 
criticisms  have  proved  of  value.  Now 
come  out  good  and  strong  for  the  next 
competition. 


PL  A  YTIME 


(Honorable  Mention,  pril  Competition) 


Byl^Ch a r/es  G.  Hass 
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Flashlights  in  the  Jungle,  by  C.  G. 

Schillings,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  N.  Y.  C.  Price  $3.80  net.  A 
marvelous  and  astounding  graphic  and  photo¬ 
graphic  record  of  Mr.  Schillings  adventures 
in  East  Africa.  The  illustrations  will  make 
the  blood  fairly  bound  through  the  veins  of 
any  man  loving  sport  and  the  art  of  game 
hunting  with  the  camera.  Just  imagine  over 
three  hundred  photographs  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Africa,  many  of  them  taken  at  the  risk  of 
the  author’s  life,  no  such  reward  has  ever  here¬ 
tofore  been  made,  and  the  thanks  of  the  world 
are  due  to  Mr.  Schillings  for  his  remarkable 
achievement.  Powerfully  interesting  as  the 
illustrations  are,  the  text  is  even  more  so,  and 
it  will  require  a  strong  will  to  put  down  the 
volume  without  reading  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  book  is  printed  and  bound  with 
the  skill,  care  and  good  taste,  typical  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  and  should 
have  a  wide  sale. 


Why  My  Photographs  are  Bad,  by 

Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  published  bv  Geo. 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Price  cloth 
bound  $1.00,  Paper  edition  50  cents.  This  is 
a  volume  which  should  prove  of  much  value 
to  every  amateur  photographer  whether  a 
beginner  or  one  more  experienced  in  the  work. 
In  Part  I  are  reproduced  twenty  photographs 
showing  common  errors  frequently  made  by 
photographers  ;  each  error  is  treated  separately, 
Mr.  Taylor  explaining  the  cause  of  each  and 
telling  how  it  may  be  avoided  or  overcome. 
Part  II  consists  of  twelve  good  photographs, 
both  time  and  instantaneous,  showing  results 
which  with  care  and  practice  any  amateur  may 
obtain.  Accompanying  each  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  is  a  schedule  showing  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  each  was  taken  in  order  that  proper 
results  might  be  secured.  The  book  is  simply 
written,  thoroughly  practical,  direct  and  to  the 
point;  it  is  the  result  of  years  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  readers  of  the  Photographic  Times 
and  the  American  Annual  know  that  Mr. 
Taylor  makes  very  good  photographs.  And 
the  reason  that  Mr.  Taylor  does  make  good 
photographs,  is  that  he  once  made  bad  ones, 


and  found  it  out.  Then  he  proceeded  to  learn 
how  to  make  good  pictures,  and  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  in  this  book.  There 
is  a  place  on  your  shelf  that  ought  to  hold  this 
volume,  the  lowest  shelf  just  where  you  can 
reach  it  handily. 


Photographic  Cameras  and  Accessories, 

ed  ted  by  Paul  IN.  Hasluck  ;  published  by 
Cassell  &  Co.  Limited,  New  York  City. 
Price,  50  cents.  Just  the  book  for  the 
amateur  or  professional  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind,  as  it  describes  fully  the  way  to  con¬ 
struct  all  sorts  of  cameras,  how  to  make  bel¬ 
lows,  camera  stands,  how  to  test  lenses  and 
in  fact  practically  every  thing  relating  to 
camera  construction. 


Optical  Lanterns  and  Accessories,  by 

the  same  editor  and  publishers.  Price, 
50  cents.  How  to  make  and  manage 
Optical  lanterns  including  instruction  on 
lantern  slides.  If  you  purchase  the  other 
book,  you  will  want  this  one,  so  you  might  just 
as  well  save  time  and  order  both  at  once. 
They  are  worth  having. 


Practical  Notes  on  Photography,  by 

Elbert  C.  Smith;  published  by  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Price  10  cents.  This  book  has  just  the  right 
name  and  is  written  by  an  authority.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  photographer  in  this  country  has 
had  a  wider  and  more  varied  experience  in 
practical  photography  than  Elbert  C.  Smith. 
For  years  he  has  been  the  chief  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  one  of 
the  foremost  and  finest  newspapers  in  the 
world,  and  while  occupying  this  arduous  and 
exacting  position,  Mr.  Smith  has  almost  daily 
been  called  upon  to  perform  photographic 
impossibilities.  Every  article  between  the 
covers  of  this  work  is  to  be  depended  upon 
and  every  photographer  should  possess  a  copy. 
How  Mr.  Smith  ever  found  time  to  put  so 
much  good  sound  information  into  type,  is  a 
miracle. 
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List  of  Awards  1905  Kodak  Competition. 

— Over  twenty-eight  thousand  prints  were 
received  in  the  1905  Kodak  Competition, 
and  we  are  gratified  at  being  able  to 
state  that  the  average  quality  of  the  work 
was  much  higher  than  in  any  similar  lot  of 
pictures  which  we  have  seen.  The  task  which 
devolved  upon  the  judges,  Messrs.  Chas.  I. 
Berg,  Henry  Troth  and  A.  Radclyffe  Dug- 
more,  was  by  no  means  a  light  one,  but  they 
nevertheless  carried  it  through  with  conscien¬ 
tious  thoroughness. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  winning  names  in  the 
open  classes  are  familiar  ones  to  all  photog¬ 
raphers,  which  fact  makes  us  the  better 
pleased  with  our  idea  of  having  novice  classes 
from  which  the  old  prize  winners  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  Such  a  division  into  “open”  classes, 
in  which  the  experienced  ard  successful  work¬ 
ers  compete  with  each  <~>ther,  and  novice 
classes  in  which  the  less  experienced  vie  with 
each  other  for  prizes  and  honors,  is,  to  our 
mind,  manifestly  equitable. 

The  list  of  prize  winners  follows.  At  a 
later  date  we  shall  undertake  the  publication 
of  a  portfolio,  in  which  a  number  of  the  best 
pictures  will  be  reproduced.  When  ready,  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  each  of  those  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  competition. 

Eastman  Kodak,  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIST  OF  AWARDS. 

Class  A. — Open  3  1-4x4  1-4  or  Larger. 

ist  Prize,  $150  Gold. — E.  Steichen,  New  York 
City. 

2ND  Prizev  $100  Gold. — Mrs.  Nancy  Ford  Cones, 
Covington,  Ky.,  “Threading  the  Needle.” 

3RD  Prize,  $50  Gold. — Alfred  Stieglitz,  New  York 
City,  “Kodaking.” 

4TH  Prize,  $25  Gold. — John  Dolman,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  “Pastoral.” 

$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. — Mrs.  Myra 
A.  Wiggins.  Salem,  Oregon,  “Shadows;”  Miss  Nellie 
Countant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  “Toward  the  Setting 
of  the  Sun;”  Annie  W.  Brigman,  Oakland,  Calif., 
“Dream;”  Miss  E.  A.  Whieldon,  Eccleshall,  Leam¬ 
ington,  “In  the  Highlands;”  Helen  P.  Gatch,  Salem, 
Oregon,  “Coming  Storm;”  F.  H.  Kelly.  Haverstock 
Hill,  London  N.  W.,  England,  “In  the  North  Aisle;” 
G.  A.  Lee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  “A  Foggy  Morning — 
New  York  Harbor;”  Sidney  C.  Durst,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  “An  Autumn  Morning;”  Wm.  S.  Rice,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  “Watching  the  Boats  Go  By;”  Daniel  Dunlop, 
Motherwell.  Scotland,  “A  Bye  Lane.” 

Class  B. — Open  3  1-2x3  1-2  or  Smaller. 

ist  Prize,  $100  Gold. — M.  E.  Brockbank,  South- 
port,  England,  “Study  in  Sunlight.” 

2nd  Prize,  $50  Gold. — James  M.  Browning,  Dunar- 
drie,  Bridge  of  Weir,  Scotland,  “Evening.’^ 


3rd  Prize,  $25  Gold. — Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  Har- 
topp  Rd.,  Birmingham,  England,  “Isevet  of  Brittany.” 

$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. — H.  H.  Burns, 
33  Claremont  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  “Interior 
of  Smithy;”  E.  B.  Vignoles,  London,  W.  C.,  Eng¬ 
land,  “Decorative  Study;”  Jenet  Hamilton,  London 
W.,  England,  “Waiting  for  the  Ball;”  John  S.  Neary, 
Trenton.  N.  T.,  “Go  Get  It,  Fido;”  Myra  A.  Wiggins, 
Salem,  Oregon,  “Hallowe’en.” 

$5  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. — Clarence 
Ponting,  Scarborough,  England,  “The  Novel;”  Rev. 
R.  E.  Vernon  Hanson.  Leicester  Sq.,  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land,  “By  the  Water’s  Edge;”  H.  B.  Conyers,  Urbana, 
Ohio,  “A  Day  in  June;”  E.  Hornor,  Media,  Pa., 
“Daisies;”  Mrs.  Nancy  Ford  Cones,  Covington,  Ky., 
“Caught  Napping.” 

Class  C.— Open — Enlargements. 

ist  Prize,  $150  Gold. — Dr.  Alfred  Miller,  Hatton 
Asylum,  Warwick,  Eng.,  “The  Parting  of  the  Ways.” 

2nd  Prize,  $100  Gold. — E.  Steichen,  New  York 
City, 

3RD  Prize,  $50  Gold. — Laura  Adams  Armer,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  “Mother  May  I  Go  Out  to  Swim.” 

$20  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. — Alfred  Stie¬ 
glitz,  New  York  City,  “Soap  Bubbles;”  Annie  W. 
Brigman,  Oakland,  Calif.,  “Melody:”  Harold  Baker, 
Birmingham,  England,  “The  Fairy  Tale;”  Walden 
Shaw,  Chicago  Ills.,  “Old  Bridge  at  Villeneuve;”  H. 
B.  Conyers,  Urbana,  Ohio,  “Jason.” 

Class  D. — Novice  3  1-4x4  1-4  or  Larger. 

ist  Prize,  $100  Gold. — Harriet  Lynam,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  “Early  Morning  in  the  Fog.” 

2ND  Prize,  $60  Gold. — W.  A.  Wilson,  Idaho  City, 
Idaho,  “A  Gray  Day.” 

3rd  Prize,  $40  Gold. — Elizabeth  M.  Rice,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  “Confidences.” 

$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. — R.  Mathee, 
A’Soindres,  Paris,  France,  “Plaisir  des  Vacances;” 
T.  W.  Allen,  Paris,  Ky.,  “Driveway  at  New  Forest, 
Bourbon  Co.,  Kv.;”  Dr.  Albert  R.  Benedict,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  “Golden  Locks;”  Benj.  W.  Guppy, 
Woodfords,  Me.,  “The  Passing  Show;”  Francis  A. 
Tinker,  Sheffield,  England,  “By  the  Canal  Lock.” 

$5  Each  and  Honorable  Mention. — Miss  Helen 
Campbell,  “Oatlands,”  Abbey  Lier,  Ireland,  “Soft 
Gray  Sky  and  Dreaming  River;”  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Hasbrouck,  Davenport,  la.,  “While  the  Cook’s  Away;” 
Miss  Sheila  Jamieson,  Hewletts  Rd.,  Cheltenham, 
England,  “A  Wet  Day  in  Old  Paris;”  Jessie  Murray, 
Wolverhampton,  England,  “A  Misty  Morning;”  J.  W. 
Stanley  Burmester,  Fairhouse,  Grange  Rd.,  Sutton, 
Surrey,  England,  “Lambader,  Brittany.” 

Class  E. — Novice  3  1-2x3  1-2  or  Smaller. 

ist  Prize,  $75  Gold. — S.  Virginia  Atwell,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  “Gateway  at  Old  Oread.” 

2nd  Prize,  $40  Gold.- — Johannes  Noack,  Friedman, 
Berlin,  Germany,  “Heimkehr  "on  Felde.” 

3RD  Prize,  $25  Gold. — Arch.  McVicar,  Greenock, 
Scotland,  “The  Nave — Glascow  Cathedral.” 

4TH  Prize,  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak. — Miss  E. 
Barratt,  The  Poplars,  Klevedon,  Essex,  England,  “In 
the  Breeze.” 

5TH  Prize,  No.  3A  F.  P.  Kodak. — Dr.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Wimbleton,  London,  S.  W.,  England, 
“Watching  the  Waves.” 

No.  3  F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable  Mention. — 
Edgar  M.  Chapman.  Cairnsmo'-e,  Manor  Rd.,  Scar¬ 
borough,  England,  “Early  Morning;”  W.  E.  Angear, 
Beckleigh,  Roborough  R.  S.  C.,  S.  Devon,  England, 
“Sutton  Pool;”  Miss  E.  H.  Southwell,  Bastia,  Corsica 
“Olive  Trees-Corsica;”  Miss  Jean  Stirling,  Chicago, 
Ills.,  “A  Freight  Carrier  on  the  Nile;”  Chabert  de 
Brack,  Paris,  France,  “Barque  de  Peeke;”  Jennie  Ray, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  “Mother;”  Margaret  Pierrepont 
Banks,  Maida  Hill.  London,  England,  “Tittleworth 
Bridge;”  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hitchcock,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
“Watching  the  Goldfish.” 
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Class  F. — Novice.  Brownie  Pictures 

„IST  Prize,  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak. — Mrs.  Ada  C. 

Morgan,  Denver,  Col.,  “A  Dusty  Highway.” 

2nd  Prize,  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak. — Miss  G.  M. 
Cooper,  Preston,  England,  “Woodland  Sunshine.” 

3RD  Prize,  No.  3 A  F.  P.  Kodak. — M.  J.  Walker, 
Monroe  City,  Mo.,  “Taking  Comfort.” 

4th  Prize,  No.  3  F.  P.  Kodak. — Jeanette  Hedges 
Todd,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  “Seaside  Reveries.” 

5TH  Prize,  No.  2  F.  P.  Kodak. — Miss  Dorothea 
Seton,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  “Feeding  Time.” 

No.  1  F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable  Mention. — - 
Frank  N.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “Through  Ice 
and  Mist;”  Mrs.  M.  Bayuk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “A 
Shady  Stream;”  Miss  Jessie  Willard,  Oakland,  Cal., 
“Mountain  Nymph;”  Miss  S.  Shipley,  The  Mount, 
Lincoln,  England,  “A  Modern  Juliet.” 

No.  o  F.  P.  Kodak  and  Honorable  Mention. — 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  England, 
“On  Bookham  Common:’  Alfred  W.  May,  Doyle  Rd., 
Upper  London,  S.  W.,  England,  “Poor  Polly;”  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Gardner,  Buckport,  Me.,  “A  Maine  Wood’s 
Road;”  Herman  G.  Couthbert,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
“Much  Study  is  a  Weariness  of  the  Flesn;”  Pierre 
Lejards,  Maintenon,  Paris,  France,  “Le  Moulin  de 
Valcanville.” 

No.  2  Flexo  and  Honorable  Mention. — Edward 
Teas,  Deal  Island,  Md.,  “Grazing;”  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Appleyard,  Kensington,  England.  “Les  Blanchis- 
seuses  des  Ardennes;”  Constance  Parsons,  Harlesden, 
London,  England,  “The  Little  Model;”  W.  C.  Huff, 
Belleville,  Ont.,  “Swans;”  A.  B.  Pascoe,  Surrey, 
England,  “Waiting  for  Daddv  ” 

Special  Velox  Class. — Best  Prints  on  Velox  Paper. 

ist  Prize,  $100  Gold. — E.  Steichen,  New  York 
City. 

2nd  Prize,  $60  Gold. — John  Dolman,  No.  1328 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “Pastoral.” 

3RD  Prize,  $40  Gold. — Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.,  “Toward  the  Setting  of  the  Sun.” 


The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Photography  will  be  open  to 
the  public  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings 
and  Saturday  afternoon,  May  nth  and 
12th.  It  is  expected  that  die  exhibition  this 
year  will  excell  those  of  th<=-  former  years  and 
visitors  are  cordially  invited. 

With  the  hope  of  adding  a  few  more  ad¬ 
vanced  workers  to  the  membership  list  an  open 
competition  will  be  held  in  the  fall,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  announced  later. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  letter  from  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and  are  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  this  movement  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Professor  Ernst  Abbe.  Kindly 
make  all  contributions  direct  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  22,  1906. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  died  in 
Jena,  that  world  famous  town,  Professor  Ernst 
Abbe,  who  has  had  no  sma'l  share  in  making 
Jena  so  well  known  to  the  entire  civilized 
world. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  contained  full  accounts  of  the  life  and 
work  of  this  truly  remarkable  man,  reciting  in 
detail  his  numerous  contributions  to  science  and 
its  successful  experiment  in  organizing  an  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  upon  distinctix  ely  new  lines. 

Since  that  time  the  feeling  that  here  was  a 


man  whose  work  has  been  for  the  good  of 
mankind  and  whose  memory  should  be  fittingly 
honored,  gathered  strength  until  there  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  soliciting 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  his  native 
town,  between  the  Volkshaus  erected  by  him 
and  the  Zeiss  Works,  a  statue  as  a  memorial. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  American  scien¬ 
tists  and  business  men  who  had  had  dealings 
with  the  Zeiss  Works  we-e  included  in  the 
committee  named.  We  in  America  seem  very 
far  off  from  the  little  German  town  where  the 
statue  to  Abbe  is  to  be  placed ;  and  one  might 
think  it  of  little  account  whether  we  help  to 
erect  the  statue  or  not.  But  this  is  a  unique 
occasion,  as  Abbe  was  a  unique  man,  and  most 
of  us  who  know  anything  at  all  about  him  will 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  contri¬ 
bute,  be  it  ever  so  small  a  sum,  to  the  statue 
that  is  to  perpetuate  his  form  to  nosteritv. 

The  undersigned  have  for  many  years  had 
business  relations  with  Professor  Abbe  through 
the  Carl  Zeiss  Works.  They  have,  therefore, 
a  strong  desire,  a  desire  tinged  by  personal 
acquaintance,  to  see  America  well  represented 
in  this  memorial.  They  believe  that  many 
will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  giving  something  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  great  work  done  by  Abbe 
and  in  order  that  such  opportunity  may  not 
be  wanting  they  have  arranged,  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  other  members,  to  act  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  committee  to 
solicit  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Under  date  of  February  25th  the  American 
Microscopical  Society  issued  a  circular  letter 
appealing  to  their  members  to  aid  in  this 
movement.  We  would  state  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  col¬ 
lections  that  might  be  made  by  the  Society,  in 
fact  we  would  urge,  since  our  purpose  is  only 
to  help  increase  the  fund,  that  all  contributions 
of  members  or  others  interested  in  the  Society 
be  sent  direct  to  them  since  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  such  an  organziation  should  make 
as  good  a  showing  as  possible. 

'  We  urgently  request  all  others  who  are 
interested  to  send  contributions  to  us,  be  they 
large  or  small,  and  ask  all  to  assist  by  giving 
as  much  publicity  as  possihle  to  the  scheme, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  arouse  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  project. 

We  shall  make  personal  acknowledgement 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  contributions  and 
shall  publish  list  of  contributors  as  soon  as 
the  total  amount  is  forwarded  to  Germany. 

Bausch  &  Lome  Optical  Co. 
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The  1906  Catalogue  of  the  Blair 
Camera  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  at  hand,  and  the  1906  line  of  Hawkeye 
cameras  certainly  looks  good  to  us.  The  3 
B  Folding  Hawkeye  should  prove  a  big  hit 
with  the  discriminating  amateur.  This  camera 
makes  the  popular  3%  by  5*4  picture,  is  made 
of  aluminum  covered  with  seal  grain  leather 
and  uses  either  the  Blair  nr  Eastman  film. 
The  print  has  sufficient  depth  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  anastigmat  lenses  and  altogether 
is  a  beautiful  and  serviceable  instrument. 
The  Stereo  Hawkeyes  are  beauties,  and  should 
do  much  to  increase  the  interest  in  stereoscopic 
photography.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of 
the  Blair  catalogue  even  if  you  don’t  intend 
to  purchase  a  new  camera,  as  the  cover  and 
interior  make-up  is  decidedly  artistic  and  worth 
keeping. 


The  New  Goerz  Anschutz  Camera 

is  indeed  a  beauty  and  will  particularly 
appeal  to  the  tourist  photographer  and  all 
amateurs  making  a  specialty  of  street  scenes 
where  a  high  grade  lens  and  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  are  sine  qua  non.  The  Goerz  people  cer¬ 
tainly  have  confidence  in  the  camera  to  offer 
it  on  ten  days  trial.  The  Goerz  reputation  is 
a  guarantee  of  quality  and  the  new  Goerz 
catalogue  is  well  worth  the  asking. 


The  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company 

of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  "The  Art  of  Negative  Making.” 
If  you  do  use  Seed  plates,  you  will  find  it  in¬ 
valuable,  and  if  you  don’t,  the  book  contains 
some  very  potent  arguments  in  their  favor. 
In  any  event  you  will  find  it  a  convenient  book 
to  tie  a  string  to  so  you  can  hang  it  up  handy 
for  instant  reference. 


Just  Received  a  sample  of  the  Kodak 
Dry  Mounting  Tissue  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  Next  time  you  want  to 
mount  a  Velox  print  on  a  thin  mount  or  to 
fix  up  a  thin  leaf  album  get  a  package  of  this 
tissue ;  its  great,  even  the  office  boy  tried  it 
and  says  its  a  “cinch.” 


A  Big  Help.  Possibly  you  have  wondered 
why  So  and  So’s  pictures  seemed  to  possess 
qualities  you  were  unable  to  obtain,  delicate 
fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky  and  a  wealth  of  detail 
and  halftone  in  foliage,  instead  of  blank  white 
sky  and  black  formless  shadow  masses  in  the 
verdure  and  trees.  Undoubtedly  his  success 
was  due  to  the  use  of  Orthochromatic  plates. 
You  of  course  have  heard  of  them  and  their 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  plate  but  have 
been  deterred  from  using  them  due  to  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  of  the  difficulty  in  handling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Orthochromatic 
plate  is  very  easy  to  handle,  only  requiring  a 
little  more  care  and  affording  results  amply 
worth  ten  times  the  extra  precautions  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  Seed  Orthochromatic  plate  is  parti¬ 
cularly  well  adapted  for  the  all  around  work 
of  the  amateur  as  it  possesses  the  exceedingly 
fine  grain  of  the  famous  26x,  as  well  as  the 
color  sensitive  features. 

I11  taking  up  your  Spring  work  we  earnestly 
suggest  your  making  use  of  the  Seed  Ortho. 


Brush  Up.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
you  begin  to  expand  your  lungs  and  to  figure 
on  all  the  good  times  in  the  open. 

Naturally  with  you,  your  Kodak  receives 
attention,  out  it  conies  for  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion,  you  want  to  feel  that  it  will  be  in  shape 
to  deliver  the  goods.  We  might  suggest  that 
in  the  general  overhauling  that  you  do  not 
neglect  yourself.  Are  you  in  position  to  deliver 
the  goods? 

You  want  not  only  to  make  as  good  pictures 
as  you  did  las\  year  but  a  whole  lot  better, 
if  there  are  any  good  prizes  floating  around 
you  want  you  share. 

In  these  strenuous  times  you  must  remember 
that  he  who  does  not  progress  goes  backward 
— no  standing-  still.  The  idea  is  brush  up. 

Reading  the  photographic  magazines  will 
help  a  lot,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
just  what  is  needed  to  fit  your  particular  case. 
Here's  a  good  suggestion;  beg,  borrow  or  steal 
a  copy  of  “The  Modern  Way  in  Picture  Mak¬ 
ing”  published  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
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pany,  its  the  biggest  dollar’s  worth  of  good, 
sound,  practical  information  ever  bound  be¬ 
tween  covers.  No  long,  meaningless,  technical 
terms,  but  terse,  snappy  articles  on  every 
photographic  subject. 

If  you  can’t  borrow  one,  ask  your  dealer. 

Something  New.  Looking  for  some 
new  way  to  make  use  of  your  Kodak  negatives, 
some  way  to  make  effective  and  novel  display 
of  your  work? 

Of  course  you  make  post  cards  and  have  sent 
out  dozens  on  Velox  and  Sepia. 

Now  try  a  few  on  the  new  Eastman  Ferro 
Prussiate  post  cards,  they  afford  the  daintiest 
delft  blue  pictures  imaginable,  not  a  bit  like 
the  ordinary  blue  print.  If  you  will  read  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  ad.  in  this  issue 
you  will  find  a  novel  suggestion  to  make  the 
friends  you  favor  with  your  post  cards,  one 
that  will  assure  your  work  being  kept  and 
appreciated  for  many  a  day. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Camera 

business  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing  to 
the  person  who  investigates  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  this  business  is  increasing  steadily 
from  year  to  year. 

A  visit  to  the  plant  of  the  Rochester  Optical 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  discloses  some 
interesting  facts.  This  firm  occupies  a  mam¬ 
moth  five-story  building  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  Premo  Cameras — the 
largest  plate  camera  manufactory  in  the  world. 
They  give  employment  to  scores  of  workmen, 
and  we  are  informed  that  this  must  be  skilled 
labor  of  the  highest  class 

This  great  workshop  is  divided  into  many 
departments,  filled  with  the  hum  of  busy 
machinery.  There  is  the  general  machine  shop 
where  special  tools  are  made,  the  brass  stamp¬ 
ing  room,  the  wood-working  departments,  the 
experimental,  nickeling,  polishing,  lacquering 
and  leather  sections,  the  model  room,  the  as¬ 
sembly  room,  offices  and  large  shipping  room 
filled  with  employees  checking  and  re-check¬ 
ing  the  various  items  of  merchandise  which 
are  daily  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  One 
is  amazed  at  the  many  processes  employed  in 
producing  the  apparently  simply  constructed 
camera. 

More  remarkable  still  are  the  improvements 
and  the  progress  made  in  hand  camera  con¬ 
struction  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
Rochester  Optical  Co.,  commenced  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Premo'  Cameras  about  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  they  have  had  the  longest  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  this  class  of  goods  of  any 


firm  in  the  country.  It  is  only  the  persistent 
amateur  who  purchased  one  of  the  first  cam¬ 
eras  made  by  this  concern  and  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  photography  year  by  year,  who  can  fullv 
appreciate  the  immense  advance  which  has 
been  made. 

Old  time  cameras  were  made  for  plates 
alone,  and  seem  bulky  and  cumbersome  com¬ 
pared  with  the  compact  and  convenient  instru¬ 
ments  of  to-day.  At  first,  cameras  were  made 
for  plates  alone.  Much  later  films  appeared, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  constant  and 
varied  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  each, 
some  preferring  film  and  others  plate  cam¬ 
eras. 

Of  the  many  changes,  improvements  and 
arguments  in  and  for  both  plate  and  film 
cameras,  volumes  might  be  written ;  but  the 
Rochester  Optical  Co.,  have  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  plate  and  film  superiority  by  producing 
cameras  which  take  films  or  plates  with  equal 
facility,  combing  the  advantages  of  both 
systems. 

This  is  the  Premo — one  camera  that  does  the 

m 

work  of  two. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times: 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  close  observer  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  useful  and 
even  wonderful  inventions  pass  unnoticed  and 
are  in  time  buried  in  oblivion  for  the  lack  of 
proper  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public 
as  to  what  the  inventions  really  are.  In  a 
measure  the  manufacturer  is  responsible  for 
not  being  persistent  enough  in  bringing  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  but  in  the  photo- 
praphic  line  it  is  not  so  altogether.  In  fact 
the  trade  conditions- are  almost  wholly  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  dealer  is  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  photograph¬ 
er.  He  must  be  commercially  interested  in  a 
new  article  in  order  that  he  may  be  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  of  explaining  its  merits  to  his 
customers  but  unfortunately  the  majority  of 
dealers  cannot,  owing  to  trade  conditions,  sell 
everything  which  is  usefu1  to  the  craft. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  analyze  these  trade 
conditions,  nor  to  take  sides  with  either  fac¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  Mie  attention  of  the 
readers  of  The  Photograph  Times  to  what 
I  consider  a  very  important  stride  in  Film 
Photography.  I  refer  to  the  Vidil  Svstem. 

It  is  nearly  two  years  ago  since  I  saw  a 
brief  announcement  of  it  in  the  American  An¬ 
nual.  I  then  endeavored  to  get  full  particu¬ 
lars,  but  either  the  manufacturers  made  a 
premature  announcement  or  else  were  called 
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to  a  halt  by  obstacles  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Film  in  a  commerical  way.  I  have  since 
made  periodical  rounds  of  the  different  photo¬ 
graphic  establishments  known  to  me,  but  the 
dealers  seemed  to  know  less  than  I  did  about 
it.  In  fact  the  explanations  given  me  by 
dealers,  regarding  the  Vidil  System,  were  so 
ridiculous  that  in  the  light  of  my  own  present 
knowledge  and  practical  experience,  they  cause 
me  sometimes  no  little  merriment. 

This  Film  has  been  on  the  market  for  near¬ 
ly  a  year  and  dealers  durmg  that  time  have 
assured  me  positively  that  the  manufacturers 
were  not  supplying  it.  I  found  out  a  couple 
of  months  ago  that  it  was  on  the  market  as 
I  happened  by  accident  to  see  it  on  the  shelf 
of  a  so-called  Anti-Trust  dealer. 

My  first  and  all  subsequent  trials  of  this 
Film  have  more  than  realized  my  expecta¬ 
tions  of  it.  Briefly  the  advantages  of  this 
Film  are  as  follows : 

Each  Film  is  separately  attached  to  the 
backing  paper. 

After  exposure  any  one  of  the  Films  may 
be  removed  from  the  roll  in  the  dark-room  and 
developed  singly  without  distributing  the 
others. 

Each  exposure  may  be  separately  focused  by 
means  of  the  Focusing  Screen  provided 
between  each  Film. 


No  cutting  of  the  Film  is  necessary. 

The  Vidil  spool  can  be  inserted  in  the  cam¬ 
era  with  greater  ease  than  +he  ordinary  form 
of  roll  Film. 

Each  spool  is  provided  with  a  spring  clip, 
which  prevents  the  Film  from  unwinding  or 
becoming  loose. 

The  special  method  of  packing  this  Film 
assures  the  keeping  quality  of  the  Film.  A 
most  valuable  consideration  for  tourists  mak¬ 
ing  extended  trips  away  from  the  base  of 
supply. 

Printing  off  of  numbers  on  the  Film  is 
impossible. 

It  is  particularly  suited  for  portraiture,  as 
all  objects  can  be  accurately  focused  within 
one  or  two  feet. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  substitute  for  a  glass 
dry  plate.  In  fact  in  the  matter  of  focus¬ 
ing,  it  is  far  superior  to  a  dry  plate. 

There  is  no  inserting  of  the  Holder  after 
focusing  to  cause  vibration  or  change  of  focus. 
The  Film  is  brought  into  position  by  simply 
winding. 

The  illustration  which  I  have  secured — by 
courtesy  of  the  manufacturers — will  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  description  of  the  Film  than  anything  I 
might  reduce  to  writing. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  R.  Browne. 
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Business  Opportunities. 


PHOTOS  FROM  LIFE 

Model  Studies.  Stereos,  Beauties,  etc.,  100  small  photos 
and  two  large  ones,  $1  note. 

S.  RECKNAGEL,  Nachf.  MUNICH  (Germany). 

FOR  RENT— A  new  and  modern  photo¬ 
graph  gallery  in  a  new  building  in  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa.,  a  hustling,  growing  city  in  center 
of  io.ooo  population.  Practically  no  compe¬ 
tition.  An  elegant  opportunity  to  build  up 
a  thriving  business.  For  particulars  address 
H.  J.  Logan,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — The  old  established  gallery 
(15  years)  of  W.  H.  Hay  &  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa., 
will  be  for  rent  April  1st.  Population  8,000, 
with  10,000  outside  to  draw  from.  Fully 
equipped  to  11x14.  Finest  location  in  city. 
New  slant  light,  electric,  gas,  water  and  hot 
water  heat,  10,000  negatives.  Only  one  other 
gallery  (portable)  in  city.  For  particulars 
address  W.  H.  Hay,  Bristol,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 
FROM  250  UP  OF  A  SUBJECT 

The  Albertype  Co.»  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ — — — — — — y 


For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE— First  class  Studio,  for  cash, 
Address  Box  769,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ELEGANT  GROUND  FLOOR  STUDIO 
FOR  SALE— My  splendidly  located  ground 
floor  studio,  situated  in  the  very  choicest  part  of 
Cleveland's  residence  district,  for  sale.  All 
conveniences,  natural  and  artificial  gas,  electric 
light,  steam  heat.  Chance  of  life-time  for 
good  workman.  If  interested  send  for  photos 
of  studio  and  full  particulars.  J.  Erickson, 
721  Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland*  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  :-D  set  Zeiss 
VII  A.  Lenses  in  diaphragm  shutter.  Want 
larger  lens.  E.  L.  Shaw,  2667  N.  Ashland 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Studio  in  thriving  California 
town  of  5000,  drawing  from  a  population  of 
20,ono.  Finest  climate  in  the  state.  Hand¬ 
some  studio;  excellent  location;  fine  trade, 
Invoice  between  $qoo  and  $1,000.  $900  cash, 
takes  it  at  once,  or  $r,ooo — half  down  and  bal¬ 
ance  time.  Address,  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Box  2,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


Employment  Wanted. 


FIRST  CLASS  Retoucher  wants  position. 
Strictly  temperate  Request  samples  and 
references.  Lyman  T.  Place,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8, 
Oswego  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  a  first  class  work¬ 
man.  Can  handle  all  branches  of  the  work. 
Address  Box  546,  Effingham,  Ill. 


Wanted. 


WANTED — Carbon  printer,  send  samples, 
references,  state  salary.  F.  Gutekunst,  712 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Photographers  to  make  nega¬ 
tives  and  learn  retouching  at  home.  Send 
stamp  at  once  for  information.  Commercial 
Photo-Art  Co.,  Burlington,  New  Jersev. 

WANTED. — To  buy  or  rent  photograph 
gallery,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  in  large 
city,  or  would  buy  half  interest.  New  York, 
Brooklyn.  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  preferred. 
Address,  stating  price  and  full  particulars  of 
what  you  have  ,Box  4Q6,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  retoucher,  printer  and  general 
assistant.  Send  samples,  photo  of  self,  and 
and  state  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Address,  Harry  Shartle,  801  Main  Street, 
Lynchburng,  Va. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “[The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Lastm&n  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

Curling  Troubles  End 

if  you  use 

Kodak 

Dry-Mounting 

Tissue 


The  thinnest  mount  lies  flat — 
with  the  print  in  absolute  contact. 
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Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


DUTCH  TILE  EFFECTS 
WITH  BLUE  PRINTS. 

The  Handicraft  Department  of  Good 
Housekeeping  offers  a  new  and  novel 
manner  for  the  display  of  such  prints 
which  seems  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  Blue  Print  Post  Card  at  present 
enjoying  great  popularity. 

“If  you  chance  to  be  one  of  the 
very  few  people  who  do  not  possess  a 
collection  of  Kodak  pictures,  begin 
getting  one  at  once.  Three-and-a- 
half  by  three-and-a-half  is  a  good  size 
for  your  purpose,  and  be  sure  to  have 
blueprints.  The  wall  surface  should 
be  either  blue  or  white.  It  may  be 
tinted  or  papered,  or  hung  with  a 
white  muslin  or  blue  chambray.  If 
blue,  have  it  one  of  the  shades  found 
in  blueprints. 

“  The  hanging  of  a  wall  with  fabric 
requires  no  professional  hand.  Merely 
stretch  your  strips  of  cloth  on  the 
wall  and  tack  them,  covering  the 
seams  with  tape  of  strips  of  narrow 
molding.  In  this  particular  room  you 
want  a  chair  rail,  which  should  be 
white.  Directly  above  the  chair  rail 
fasten  a  row  of  blueprints,  and  above 
this  another  row. 

“Take  strips  of  half-inch  white  cot¬ 
ton  tape  or  half-inch  white  molding 
and  outline  each  print,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  blue  and  white  til¬ 
ing.  If  the  tape  is  used  (and  this  is 
easier  to  manage  than  the  molding)  it 
should  be  treated  to  a  coat  of  white 
enamel  paint.  When  the  borders  are 
all  in  place  finish  the  panel  at  the  top 
with  a  strip  of  narrow  molding  of 
the  sort  that  usually  borders  a  frieze, 
but  be  sure  to  select  a  narrower 
one  than  is  generally  used  for  that 
purpose. 

“  Instead  of  pasting  the  pictures  on 
the  wall,  it  is  well  to  paste  them  on  a 
piece  of  thin  pasteboard  in  panels  of 
a  convenient  length,  and  then  tack 
the  panels  to  the  wall,  covering  the 
tacks  with  the  tape  or  molding.  It 


would  be  hard  to  find  anything  that 
will  give  a  prettier  effect  for  the  cost 
in  material  and  work,  and  it  is  the 
best  possible  use  to  which  Kodak  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  put.” 


GOOD  FOR  BOTH  OF  US. 

The  problem  of  supplying  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  for  paste,  one  that 
would  eliminate  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  ordinary  mountant,  has  been  a 
perplexing  one.  We  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  would  adhere  perfectly  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  the  mount  to 
remain  flat;  if  we  could  secure  this 
much,  we  were  willing  to  put  up  with 
some  disadvantages  as  even  then  we 
would  be  a  long  way  in  advance. 
Finally  we  evolved  Kodak  Dry 
Mounting  Tissue.  It  seemed  to  pos¬ 
sess  every  advantage,  so  good  that 
we  commenced  hunting  for  a  weak 
point.  The  surest  way  to  determine 
this  was  to  use  it  in  our  developing 
and  printing  department;  we  waited 
for  complaints  or  criticism,  all  we 
received  was  a  demand  for  more 
tissue. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  can 
successfully  use  Kodak  Dry  Mounting 
Tissue  in  our  own  printing  department 
where  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
material  counts,  and  where  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  our  reputation  that  every 
print  turned  out  be  of  the  highest 
excellence  from  every  standpoint, 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  must  be 
good  for  every  photographer. 

Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue  en¬ 
sures  absolutely  flat  prints  in  entire 
contact  even  on  the  thinnest  mounts, 
freedom  from  loose  corners  or  edges, 
eliminates  all  danger  from  chemical 
impurities  in  the  mount,  as  the  tissue 
is  water  proof,  obviates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  soiled  or  sticky  hands,  and  in 
fact  makes  the  mounting  of  prints  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  job  deferred  as 
long  as  possible.  Ask  your  dealer. 


(2) 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


Novel  and  Striking 
Effects  with 

Eastman’s 
Ferro -Prussiate 
Post  Cards 

LONG  NAME  — EASY  WAY 
PRINT  IN  SUN— PUT  IN  WATER 
THAT’S  ALL. 


Exquisite  delft  blue  pictures  — 
not  like  the  ordinary  blue  print. 

All  Dealers 


(3) 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


A  good  negative  is  worthy 
of  a  good  paper.  A  poor 
negative  needs  it.  There’s  a 

VELOX 

FOR  EVERY  NEGATIVE 


Two  speeds,  two  weights  and 
five  surfaces. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 


Just  tell  them  that  30  a  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.’ 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


By  Right  of  Quality 


Leads  the  World. 


The  dry  plate  that  is  invariably  used  where 
quality  is  the  only  consideration. 


BRAN® 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


CHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

,  ... ESTABLISHED  1657... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
yy^woRTiyT  (mg  Importers  new_toick 


WOR.M  AT  NEWAR.K,  NEW  JEIUET 


CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 
"  CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia,  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

WE-  MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 

TECHNICAL  PURPOSES 


T>  T)  \  !\  (~\  r\\r\TC^  I?  XT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 
13  I\U  IVl  W  Kd  d\.  jl  vJ  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

—  _  32  parts  of  water  .  .  ... 


MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST  ISSUED. 


REFINERS  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WASTE 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 
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I 
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Which  Will  You  Buy  ? 

THERE’S  LITTLE  or  no  DIFFERENCE  in  PRICE 


GOOD  plate  will  produce 
©l  fair  negative.  A  better 
plate  will  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  negative.  A  Hammer 
pla^te  will  produce  the 
BEST  negative. 

If  you  want  the  best  value  for 
the  smallest  outlay,  you’ll 

The  HAMMER  plate 

every  time.  Hammer  Orthochro- 
matic  and  Extra  Fast  are  especially 
suited  to  this  season  of  the  year. 
Hammer’s  Little  Book  on  Neg- 
ative  Making  is  full  of 
valuable  formulas  and  general 
photographic  information.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO, 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 


I 


I 

>• 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 


I  HE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


ANSCO 

DAYLIGHT  LOADING  FILM 

ON-CURLING 
ON-HALATION 
ON-ELECTRIC 

The  most  important  factor  to  consider  for  successful  results 
and  satisfactory  pictures  is  the  FILM  you  use  for  making  the 
negatives. 

ANSCO  FILM  has  the  unrivalled  reputation  for  reliability  and 
uniformity  of  quality  which  are  the  key  notes  to  success. 

They  yield  negatives  of  the  very  finest  printing  quality  and 
their  greater  latitude  in  exposure  and  dvelopment  insures  results 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  light. 

ADAPTED  FOR  USE  IN  ALE  FILM  CAMERAS 

EVERY  ROLL  GUARANTEED 

Insist  on  having  ANSCO  FILM  and  you  have  the  right  start. 

One  trial  is  sufficient  to  convince  of  their  superior  quaility. 


ABSOLUTELY 
THE  BEST 
DEVELOPING 
PAPER 
MANUFAC¬ 
TURED 


FINE  IN 

DETAIL 
PURE  IN 

WHITES 
RICH  IN 

BLACKS 


The  next  step  to  consider  is  the  paper  for  making  prints. 

There  is  never  a  question  about  getting  good  prints  when 
CYKO  is  used. 

It  is  the  easiest  developing  paper  to  manipulate  and  produces 
prints  of  the  very  finest  quality  for  detail,  softness  and  permanency. 

CYKO  is  coated  on  the  very  best  foreign  stock  and  the  emul¬ 
sions  are  of  the  very  finest  that  chemical  science  can  compound.  „ 

Write  for  a  sample  package  and  be  convinced  of  the  un¬ 
equalled  quality  of  this  product.  Free  on  request. 


THE  ANTHONY  &  SCOVILL  CO. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


ORTHONON 

For  Correct 
Values 

Orthochrom&tic  and 
Non=Halation 


The  Plate  for  Results 
Under  all  Conditions. 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

\  '  ' 

Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Voigtlander  Lenses 


Dynars 


Best  for  the 
Kodaker 


They  double  the  Kodak  speed 
and  fit  the  Kodak  u  shutters 

THE  VOIGTLANDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 
138  West  Twenty-Third  Street  ::  NEW  YORK 


WHY  LOSE  the  delicate  beauty  from  your  master  negatives  in  making  sepia 

prints  the  old  way ,  with  mercury  and  “dope”  in  the  developer? 

WILL  YOU  try  the  new  way  ?  Our  pure  platinum  sepia  paper  does  not  require 
a  special  developer. 

Does  710 1  require  the  addition  of  “  dope”  to  the  developer. 

Does  not  require  a  special  or  complicated  developer. 

Does  7iot  fix  out  in  the  acids.  Simply  develop  in  plain  oxalate  and  phosphate 
developer. 

RESULTS  WILL  SURPRISE  YOU.  g r  r,Q''n“”’ 

T*apers — well — simply  try 

them,  they  will  “show  you.” 

NO  WE  CAN’T  send  free  samples,  but  to  show  you  that  we  are  a  “good 
w  V->  fellow”  send  us  one  dollar,  and  we  will  send  you  more  than 

twice  this  value  in  black  and  sepia  papers,  of  several  grades  with  developers. 


CAY  SO  if  y°u  are  not  well  pleased,  and  we  return  your  money.  If  you  are  a 
1  professional  Photographer,  we  have  something  of  special  interest  for  you, 

write  us. 

We  Toy  All  Express  Charges 


TFI  T  I  IS  the  size  PaPer  You  prefer,  and  mention  our  special  offer  “Times”  and 
l  we  will  see  that  yOU  get  your  money’s  worth. 


THE  PLATINUM  MFG.  CO. 

Box  608  DENVER,  COLO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


SEE  THAT  YOU  ALWAYS  GET 

HAUFF’S 


METOL 

ORTOL 

GLYCIN 

AND  ALSO 

AMIDOL 


P 


THE  BOTTLE  WITH 
THE 

LITTLE  WHITE  TICKET  K 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue,  now  ready 


Manufactured  in  Germany. 

For  Sale  in  the  United 
(  States  only. 

^  Sole  Importer  and  Agent  for 
the  United  States 
Gennert,  New-York, 
24  &  26  East  13th  Street. 


Use  the  Papers 
Made  by 


The 


Rotogr©cpK 


Company 


FACTORY: 

771-773  Fast  164th  Street,  New  York, 


6  84  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times  " 


THh  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


'Undicaj)^ 

y.vS ,  y:  •  ■ 


UNIVERSAL 

/  \ 

Perfect  Definition 

I  deal  Correction 

^RESULTING  IN  I 

puWudus  Details 

flNENESS  ofCONTRAST 


Perfect  Definitibfi 


Hand  Camei  <\WorK 


IpampKlet*  and  [Price 


( 


Being  the  LARGEST  manufacturers  of  developers  in  the 

WORLD 

our  facility  for  producing  the  highest  quality  of  goods  is 

UN 

and  as  our  line  is  the  most  EXTENSIVE,  everyone  is  assured  of  securing  JUST  the 
right  product  BEST  suited  to  his  purpose. 


and  see  that 

A  GFA  Developers : 


Be  careful  when  you  buy 

AGFA  is  your  guarantee. 


AGFA  Me  to  l 
AGFA  Rodinal 
A  GFA  Reducer 
AGFA  Isolar 


AGFA  Specialties : 

AGFA  Dry  Plates: 

The  AGFA  Handbook  is  STILL  free 


AGFA  Amidol  AGFA  Ortol 

AGFA  Glycin  AGFA  Eikonogen 

AGFA  Inte?isifier  AGFA  Blitzlicht 

AGFA  Ortho- 1  solar  AGFA  Special 


Remember . 


Mailed  on  application. 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  Water  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


CAMERA 

CL  The  smallest  instrument  taking  2^  x  3^  pictures  ever 
manufactured. 

«.  Uses  films  exclusively,  taking  the  twelve  exposure  Premo 
Film  Pack  with  its  advantages  of  removing  one  or  more 
hlms  for  development  at  any  time. 

d.  Ask  the  dealer  to  show  it  to  you  or  write  us  for  descriptive 
catalogue. 

Price  is  but  $5.00.  Weight  but  eleven  ounces. 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


HOW  to  IMPROVE  tour  PICTURES  X 

Try  a  better  lens.  Read  what  the  makers  say  about  their 
anastigmats  and  judge  what  sounds  reasonable.  Then  get  a 
COOKE  ANASTIGMAT  from  your  dealer  on  trial,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  others.  Screw  it  on  your  camera  and  examine  the 
definition  at  every  point  of  the  image.  Notice  the  three  thin 
glasses  uncemented,  and  that  volume  of  light  on  the  plate. 
Examine  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  first  through  the  “Cooke”  and 
then  through  the  cemented  lenses,  and  you  will  see  why  the 
“Cooke”  is  faster.  ITS  GLASSES  ARE  COLORLESS. 
Examine  too,  the  mechanical  construction  of  every  part,  and 
notice  the  finish,  like  that  of  a  fine  watch.  You  will  then  want 
the  Cooke  lens,  and  if  you  buy  it,  you  will  own,  not  yet  perhaps 
the  best  known,  but  the  finest  instrument  that  money  and 
brains  can  produce. 


WollenseJt 

_S  kyshad  e  vSl vu  t  ter 


'T'HERE  has  always  been  a  demand  for  a  shutter  that  would  enable  the  landscape 

photographer  to  secure  equal  illumination  of  sky  and  foreground. 

The  Wollensak  Skyshade  Shutter  works  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  It  is  the 
latest  improvement  in  shutters,  and  it  enables  you  to  take  true  pictures  without 
exaggeration  of  either  light  or  shade. 

One  user  of  a  Wollensak  Skyshade  Shutter  says “  I  have  secured  absolute 
sharpness  catching  the  lightest,  fleeciest  clouds  with  fully  exposed  foreground,  and 
can  most  heartily  commend  it  to  those  wanting  exposures  as  seen  by  the  eye." 

The  Wollensak  Skyshade  Shutter  can  be  attached  to  the  front  of  any  lens  without 
fitting,  and  can  be  used  with  lenses  mounted  either  in  barrel  or  attached  to  shutters. 

This  shutter,  like  everything  else  we  manufacture,  is  covered  by  our  broad  guar¬ 
antee,  and  fs  sold  by  photographic  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  telling  of  this  and  other  products  of 
our  factory. 


WollensaK  Optical  Company 

283  Central  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


P 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


The  Photo-Engravers’ 
Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work  rapidly 
and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  We  have  large  and 
small  machines  for  large  and  small  plants. 


** Lone 
Hand” 


Chrorvo- 

Photometer 


Cut  is  one-fourth  actual  size. 


A  ccurately  times 
all  photographic 
exposures  by  sec¬ 
onds  or  half  seconds  , 
and  can  be  seen 
across  your  dark 
room. 

Saves  eyes,  plates 
paper, time.  Money 
To  You  by  prepaid 
express  $2.00 

C.  H.  GRAVES 

Pennsylvania  Ave.and 
26th  St ,  Philadelplia 
Circular  for  the  asking 


PATENTS 

C.  A.  DIETERICH 

256  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 


U.  S.  AND  FOREIGN  PATENTS  PROCURED 
TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopoedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature. 

Splendid  collection  of  studies  of  nude  womanhood — 
original  photographs  obtained  with  living  models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  ^Le  Photogramme, ” 

17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


$2.2 


Will  buy  an  8-inch 

ACME  BURNISHER 

Full  Nickel  Finish 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils  i 


Day’s  White 
Photo  Paste 

is  scientifically  prepared  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  photo  past¬ 
ing,  and  is  put  in  various  packages 
for  convenience  in  using.  Day’s 
White  Photo  Paste  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  many  of  the  leading 
artists,  and  when  you  try  it  Ihor- 
oughly  you  will  always  want  it. 
We  will  gladly  send  any  artist 

A  SAMPLE  FREE 

just  to  prove  the  quality  of  our 

6  lb  pail,  $:.00  phot?  paste-  ,  'VritS  a  p,°.stal  re‘ 
y  questing  sample,  and  making  any 

4  ounce  jar,  10c.  further  inquiry  you  may  desire. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY,  84  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


M0THmGlKllEAlffimTHEE®M5S^THEHDl^GFffl0FTHE5imillG 


IT  was’nt  a stylus  or  ydo  coold’nt  have  heard  it 


THE 

STYLUS  PEN 

A  sample  package  sent  free  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  request  by 

STYLES  &  CASH 

Nos.  75-77  Eighth  Avenue 
302  West  Fourteenth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  it  in  “  The  Photographic  Times.’ 


Monthly  Photographic 
Competitions  for  1906 


W 


E  note  an  increasing  interest  in  our  photographic  com¬ 
petitions  and  if  this  continues  will  plan  a  number  of 
special  contests  for  1906.  For  the  present  any  subject 
may  be  entered  as  we  desire  to  insure  a  large  number  of 
prints  for  our  judges  each  month. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  $10.00 ; 
second  prize,  $5  00;  and  three  honorable  mention  awards  of 
a  year’s  subscription  to  “The  Photographic  Times.” 


=  CONDITIONS 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing 
nicely,  it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper 
with  a  glossy  surface.  Put  name  and  address  on  back  of  each  print, 
and  prepay  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  picture  was  taken  separ¬ 
ately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection  :  light,  length  of  exposure, 
hour  of  day,  season,  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate, 
lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

No  print  will  be  eligible  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  other 
American  publication. 

Prints  will  be  returned  if  requested  at  the  time  of  sending  and  postage 
prepaid  for  their  return.  All  other  prints  become  the  property  of  this 
publication,  to  be  used  in  “The  Photographic  Times,  as  required;  credit 
will  of  course  be  given  if  so  used. 

Prints  must  reach  us  thirty  days  before  the  issue  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Entries  for  June  close  April  30th.  Prints  received  too  late 
for  one  competition  will  be  included  with  entries  for  the  following  month. 
Entries  for  July  close  May  31st. 

We  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard  required  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Checks  for  prizes  will  be  mailed  the  25th  of  the  month  in  which  the 

print  appears. 

Address :  COMPETITION  PRINT  EDITOR 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


P2ST  CARDS 


Elmiilsien  contains 
necessary  Silver  8f6e|ch — 

NeTQnins  orDeygiopjng^ 

chemicals  necessary.^ 


I 


01 


i  MANUFACTURED  BY  ^ 

American  ^rictotyplCo. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.Y.  U.S.A. 


2 


<5~~ q) 
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Free  Sample  Furnished  on  Request 


